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Editorial of the Month 


KX 
Education and National Defense 


How greatly American educational leaders have had to revise 
their attitudes in recent months is only too evident in the pro- 
nouncements on education and the national defense reproduced in 
this issue of The High School Journal. 

As one Cambridge group puts it: “Hitler has mobilized Amer- 
ica.” It is not that we in education regret our efforts for peace and 
international understanding, or that we have lost our faith in the 
possibilities of human beings. Indeed, we realize fully that the 
human relations task of the world will be greater than ever in future 
years. But for the time being constructive efforts for achieving a 
better human society must wait upon a hideous police job that is 
repugnant to all of us, yet cannot be avoided. 

Throughout all the pronouncements runs the note of vigorous 
determination to carry through at all costs; to spare no effort to safe- 
guard democracy from the menace of Hitlerism. At the same time, 
there is a courageous and intelligent warning in all the statements 
that defense must not be construed as an exclusively military pro- 
gram and that true democracy must be achieved. In this warning 
the leaders are saying not only what the President said in his in- 
formal discussion in June about selective service, but they are re- 
peating what was the recorded judgment of those who went through 
the last World War—that a real defense program must take every- 
thing into account, not merely routine military training. No one 
can read the statement of the Educational Policies Commission, for 
example, without noting the uncompromising stand in favor of 
military preparedness. All the more significant, therefore, is the 
insistence on a “moral defense” that involves deep and abiding 
loyalties to the central values of democracy and refuses to surrender 
to the cheap attacks of those who use patriotism as a cloak for in- 
tolerance and selfishness. 

Probably the best things schools can do—particularly high schools 
—is to be better schools, more nearly attuned to the real needs of the 
day. There will always be agitation by short-sighted or selfish 
groups to eliminate the fundamental “newer” activities of health, 
agricultural and industrial training, the arts, and guidance services, 
and revert to the narrowly academic high school program that is 
still entirely too prevalent in America. Perhaps, if we actually have 
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to meet emergency training needs in foods, community and personal 
health, and social and economic understanding, we may eventually 
see that these are quite as important in ordinary times as in a period 
of emergency. Once we begin building our high school education 
on the human needs of youth and society we may get something 
more nearly like what we should have for a rich and realistic 


program. 
W. CARSON RYAN. 





High School and Work* 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
United States Commissioner of Education 

Educational statesmanship must now consider the problem of 
developing more ways and means of relating significant work to an 
academic program, or of creating many more educative experiences 
in which responsible work habits are closely and continuously in- 
tegrated with study. This means opening the windows of the school 
and saying, in effect, to many youth: “Out there are millions of 
tasks that need to be done, services to be performed. You can go 
out there part-time and do your share. What you do out there will 
be a definite part of your education; that is, it will be a part of a 
well-balanced program of experiences designed to help you to grow 
as rapidly as possible in your technical abilities, your understanding 
of life, and in your feeling of responsibility for community welfare.” 

If we could say this to youth we would have answered much of 
the problem of integrating the school and the community. We 
would thus avoid the danger of operating an educational process in 
a vacuum. What youth would learn in a program of creation and 
construction would illuminate the meanings of the related academic 
study. But more than anything else youth at work doing things that 
are needed, being compensated by money or products or the satis- 
faction of tangible achievement and experiencing a diversity of work 
operations, would have that sense of belonging which is so necessary 
to the future stability of democracy. 





Beginning at about seventh grade and continuing as long as 
they remain in school, all pupils need some individual advice in re- 
gard to their probable future occupations and to desirable courses 
of study as preparation. Cumulative records of the student’s work 
and characteristics should originate in the early grades and should 
be maintained throughout the school career as a basis for further 
guidance. Full-time counsellors are now to be found in fewer than 
6 per cent of all secondary schools; the number should be increased 
in larger schools as soon as possible, and similar part-time service 
should be provided in smaller schools.—American Youth Commis- 
sion, “The Occupational Adjustment of Youth,” 1940. 


* From an address at the 78th annual convention of the National Education Asso 
ciation, July 1940. 











Educational News and Announcements 
mK 


Notes-Facts- Events 


“Drastic reorganization” of curriculum in secondary schools is 
recommended by the American Youth Commission in its recent re- 
port on the occupational adjustment of youth. . . . Emphasis on 
basic needs of young people as the important factor in such reor- 
ganization is the chief contribution of the Adolescent Study, directed 
by Dr. Caroline Zachry, whose major volume—“Emotion and Con- 
duct in Adolescence’’"—has just been issued. . . . What the “work- 
shop” development of the past five years has meant to the in-service 
training of teachers, particularly in secondary schools, is described in 
the report of the Committee on Workshops and Field Services of 
the Progressive Education Association, scheduled for publication 
this month by the University of Chicago Press. 





Mount Summit, Pennsylvania, will be the scene of the October 
24-29 meeting of the Commission on Teacher Education and the 
coordinating officials of the cooperating higher institutions and 
school systems. . . . School and other workers interested in health 
education will participate in the Seventh Institute on Public Health 
Education to be held at Detroit October 5-8, and those especially 
concerned with scientific work with young children will gather at 
the Biennial Meeting of the Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment at the Harvard Medical School, Boston, Massachusetts, No- 
vember 8-9. . . . The American Council on Education, which has 
been instrumental in initiating many investigations, is itself being 
studied by the “Committee on the Place of a National Organization 
in American Education,” of which Dr. George A. Works of the 
University of Chicago is chairman and Professor Newton Edwards 
of the same institution secretary. 





Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and George F. Zook, President of the American 
Council on Education, are serving as co-chairmen of the recently 
formed “Operating Committee in Education and National Defense” 
... L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary of the American Vocational 
Association, is secretary of the Committee. . . . Other members are: 
F. L. Bishop, Secretary, Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education; Isaiah Bowman, President, Johns Hopkins University; 
Morse Cartright, Director, American Association of Adult Educa- 
tion; George Counts, President, American Federation of Teachers; 
Clarence Dykstra, President, University of Wisconsin; Paul Elicker, 
Executive Secretary, Department of Secondary School Principals; 
Meta Glass, President, Sweet Briar College; Alonzo Grace, State 
Commissioner of Education of Connecticut; Ben Graham, Superin- 
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tendent of Schools, Pittsburgh; Charles Hunt, President, State Teach- 
ers College, Oneonta, New York; George Johnson, Secretary-General, 
National Catholic Educational Association; Mordecai W. Johnson, 
President, Howard University; Agnes Samuelson, Executive Secre- 
tary, Iowa State Teachers Association; Guy E. Snavely, Executive 
Director, Association of American Colleges; T. O. Walton, Presi- 
dent, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 





Should Youth Organize? 


Should youth organize? —The American Youth Commission says 
emphatically that they should—in various ways, with and without 
adult sponsorship. 

Praising as of high importance adult-sponsored “‘character-build- 
ing” organizations, the Commission in a recent report nevertheless 
points out that it is natural for healthy young people to wish to 
discuss economic and other problems, and that, even with the diffi- 
culties that enter into national gatherings, the discussions they carry 
on constitute an essential part of growing up into competent citizen- 
ship. “Like all educational activities that create a disturbance,” 
says the Commission, “youthful discussion may be irritating to many 
adults, but should not be suppressed on that account.” Indeed, the 
Commission concludes, the principle of free speech and assembly is 
so much of a safeguard that it must not be mistaken for a menace. 
“If events similar to those in the dictatorships were to happen here, 
they would not be the result of discussion or propaganda. They 
would be the end product of economic paralysis, uncontrolled mo- 
nopoly, unemployment, and poverty. To distract attention from 
the real and dangerous diseases that threaten democracy by hyster- 
ical rejection of the curative though irritating processes of public 
discussion is un-American and might be suicidal.” 





American Education Week 


, 


“Education for the Common Defense” is the general theme for 
the twentieth annual observance of American Education Week, No- 
vember 10-16, 1940. Daily topics for the observance are: Enriching 
Spiritual Life (Nov. 10); Strengthening Civic Loyalties (Nov. 11); 
Financing Public Education (Nov. 12); Developing Human Re- 
sources (Nov. 13) ; Safeguarding Natural Resources (Nov. 14) ; Per- 
petuating Individual Liberties (Nov. 15); Building Economic Secur- 
ity (Nov. 16). Materials for the observance can be secured from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, 
D. C. 














What Can the High Schools Do? 


SUMMARIES OF SIGNIFICANT STATEMENTS ON 
EDUCATION AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In the past few months those responsible for educational leader- 
ship in the United States have been giving serious consideration to 
the part education can and should play in the present emergency. 
The following statements are condensed from pronouncements, 
more or less official, that seem to be representative of American 
opinion on the world crisis and the function of education in the 
United States with respect to it: 


White House Conference on Children in a Democracy 


(Declarations of the National Citizens’ Committee, June 17, 1940, as published 
by the United States Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau) 


The Committee believes that child welfare and national security 
are inseparable, and affirms that: 


1. The defense of democracy calls for the appreciation of the 
dignity and worth of the individual and concern for the young, the 
helpless, the needy, and the aged. Support of public and private 
services for children should be sustained as an essential part of a 
National defense program. 

2. National effectiveness requires further development of co- 
operation and self-discipline among our citizens. To destroy our 
liberties in an effort to protect them would be a tragic blunder. 
Denial of civil liberties, resort to mob action and other extra-legal 
procedures, and throttling of free discussion of public issues will not 
advance the cause of democracy at home or abroad. 

3. To be strong a people must be well nourished. Proper food 
for mothers and children depends upon such factors as agricultural 
production and distribution, maintenance of family income, and 
education in nutrition. 

4. Health services and medical care for all, particularly for 
mothers, children, and youth, should be maintained and extended. 

5. Educational opportunity adapted to present-day needs should 
be made available to all children, to youth until they secure em- 
ployment, and to adults as required for vocational efficiency and for 
citizenship. 

6. Standards now provided under Federal and State child labor 
laws should be preserved and similar safeguards should be extended 
to children needing but not now receiving such protection. The 
national strength does not need the labor of children. 

7. Work opportunities should be made available for all youth 
who have completed their schooling, with necessary safeguards for 
their health, education, and welfare. 

8. The gains under Federal and State legislation for the con- 
servation of home life for children in need should be maintained 
and developed, with more active State and local participation. 
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g. We must consider ways in which we may help to safeguard 
the children of other lands from such misfortunes as hunger and 
homelessness. We cannot consider the needs of the children of this 
nation and ignore the hardships visited upon children elsewhere. 

10. The social gains of the past decade should be maintained in 
the present critical period. Standards of family living should have 
an important place in the program of the Advisory Commission to 
the Council of National Defense. The Advisory Commission should 
consider ways in which health, educational opportunity, and the 
social well-being of families and their children may be conserved 
and advanced as essential elements in a national defense program. 


American Council on Education 
(From “Education and the National Defense,” June 1940) 

In view of the difficulties that were experienced in the last World 
War, adequate consideration should be given now to the full sig- 
nificance of the relation of education to the national defense. The 
latter should be conceived in a thoroughly comprehensive manner 
to include not only the maintenance of the military and naval forces 
at appropriate level of efficiency, but also the adaptation of institu- 
tions and agencies to insure: 

1. The intelligent conservation and utilization of the nation’s 
resources, both human and natural. 

2. The development of the health and physical status of the 
people to the highest possible level. 

3. The development through education of the native capacity of 
the population for individual and social well-being to the highest 
possible level of effectiveness. This includes mental alertness, the 
growth of moral and ethical values in the individual, and the de- 
velopment of a sense of social responsibility and of the capacity for 
effective cooperative action. 

National defense so conceived is of vital importance at all times 
and is as necessary for the pursuits of peace as for those of war. In 
the realization of each of these basic aspects of defense, the role of 
education is critical. 

There are two basic assumptions which should determine the 
formulation of specific policies: (1) adequate consideration must 
be given to the conservation of educational values, resources, and 
personnel; (2) all the agencies of education must be utilized for the 
most effective meeting of any national emergency. These two as- 
sumptions are not in opposition nor does the first imply a less 
patriotic attitude than the second. They are equally vital and are 
correlative, the emphasis upon each at any time being dependent 
upon the degree of the emergency and the exigencies of the im- 
mediate situation. 

Even in times of emergency, policies and practices in the utiliza- 
tion of educational resources should be adopted only after the most 
careful weighing of their probable long-range consequences. In 
the interests, therefore, of education, which are identical with the 
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‘Continue the Normal Course of Their | 
Education”’ 


President Roosevelt has written Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt, of the Federal Security Agency, the following let- 
ter, which Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker 
has sent broadcast to presidents of colleges and universities 
and directors of educational organizations: 


August 14, 1940 
My dear Mr. Administrator: 

Reports have reached me that some young people who 
had planned to enter college this fall, as well as a number 
of those who attended college last year, are intending to in- 
terrupt their education at this time because they feel that it 
is more patriotic to work in a shipyard, or to enlist in the 
Army or Navy, than it is to attend college. Such a decision 
would be unfortunate. 

We must have well-educated and intelligent citizens who 
have sound judgment in dealing with the difficult problems 
of today. We must also have scientists, engineers, econ- 
omists, and other people with specialized knowledge, to 
plan and to build for national defense as well as for social 
and economic progress. Young people should be advised 
that it is their patriotic duty to continue the normal course 
of their education, unless and until they are called, so that 
they will be well prepared for greatest usefulness to their 
country. They will be promptly notified if they are needed 
for other patriotic services. 

Sincerely yours, 
[Segned] FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 











long-time interests of the national defense, as defined earlier in this 
document, the following safeguards should be exercised. They are 
applicable to private and public schools and institutions of higher 
learning. 


1. Emergency programs should not interfere unduly with the 
regular work of the schools and higher institutions. 

2. States of mind leading to war hysteria should be discouraged; 
freedom of learning and teaching should be safeguarded; the lan- 
guage or literature of no country should be eliminated from the 
curriculum; so-called “hundred per cent’ campaigns should be kept 
out of the classroom; personal or social discrimination because of 
racial or national origins should not be tolerated. 

g. An undue insistence upon regimentation of thought and ac- 
tion, including distortion of textbooks and other materials of 
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instruction, and the uncritical use of materials of propaganda 
should be assiduously avoided. 


If a more critical emergency develops, there are three major areas 
in which it is essential to formulate basic principles of cooperation 
between the agencies of the federal government and of education: 
(1) administration, (2) personnel, and (3) research. 

The integrity of educational institutions should be preserved 
and relations with military and naval authorities should be evolved 
cooperatively. All fields of special training required by the govern- 
ment should be the subject of cooperative arrangements in which 
areas of federal or governmental control are carefully defined. 

Of primary concern to both government and education is the 
most effective use of educational personnel—students as well as fac- 
ulty. 

Of equal importance with personnel and closely related to it is 
the effective cooperation of governmental and non-governmental 
agencies in maintaining and developing facilities for research. The 
increasing mechanization of industrial life and the arms of the na- 
tional defense, the development of new materials and of more effi- 
cient methods in their production, and the need for more effective 
conservation and utilization of natural resources—these make im- 
perative the maintenance of research facilities at the highest possible 
level of effectiveness. 

Every effort should be expended for the preservation of the 
democratic process. The present international conflict has de- 
veloped a clear unanimity of belief that upon America has now 
been laid, as perhaps never before, the responsibility of maintaining 
and refining the essential processes of democracy through their 
effective operation in the United States. 

It is of critical importance that education should employ every 
effort to preserve those freedoms that lie at the heart of democracy, 
and that in these efforts it should receive the full support of the 
people and their elected representatives. We know that war fans 
human passions and breeds intolerance and a spirit of oppression. 
We know, too, that freedom of thought and expression are of the 
essence of democratic existence. We must, then, redouble the 
jealousy with which we guard the rights of all loyal Americans to 
do their own thinking and boldly to declare the result. 

It is necessary to seek continuously to preserve the basic services 
and values of education. Any period of emergency threatens the 
continuity of such services and values, as emotion rather than judg- 
ment dictates policies. Education, like democracy itself, consistently 
seeks in every possible way to advance the cause of peace and to 
promote the national welfare. To achieve these ends, education is 
eager to enter into such cooperative relationships as shall insure its 
own continued effectiveness and at the same time contribute most 
constructively to the national defense. 
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Educational Policies Commission 


(From “Education and the Defense of American Democracy,” July 1940) 

The situation calls for a bold and comprehensive program for 
the defense of American democracy. This program must assume 
three aspects—military, economic, and moral. Without the loss of a 
single day the American people should move to achieve the greatest 
possible military strength in the shortest possible time. 

The second aspect of an adequate program of defense is eco- 
nomic. A program of defense requires not only the gearing of in- 
dustry to the production of tanks, airplanes, warships, guns, and 
explosives, but also the efficient operation of every branch of 
economic life. 

The third division of the program for the defense of democracy, 
the most difficult of all, is moral or spiritual in nature. If, in the 
process of achieving the military and economic objectives of their 
program, the American people should abandon the ways, the values, 
the ideals of democracy; if they should abolish the civil liberties, 
embrace a spirit of bigotry and intolerance, engage in the persecu- 
tion of minorities, force the individual into subjection to the state, 
and establish the pattern of dictatorship; even if they should do all 
these things in the name of democracy, they would be achieving the 
speedy triumph of totalitarianism in the land. This is not to say 
that after full and free discussion they should not decide to surren- 
der certain rights or privileges for a period in the interest of some 
more general or lasting good. The making of such decisions is 
always implicit in the democratic process and indeed in all rational 
conduct. In times of severe crisis like the present the subordination 
of immediate and more special to more remote and general con- 
siderations becomes particularly imperative. At the same time, how- 
ever, the American people must be ever watchful lest in the process 
of defending the great heritage of democracy and human freedom 
they lose sight of their goal and betray the genius of their history 
and institutions. 

The Educational Policies Commission knows that in the defense 
of American democracy our system of education must play a central 
role. Education can share in laying the physical and mental ground- 
work for effective military service. It can take a large part in pro- 
viding the vocational and technical training which the conduct of 
modern war requires. It can help to achieve national unity by clari- 
fying national goals and by inculcating loyalties to the values basic 
to a society of free men. It can assist in releasing and organizing 
productive energies. It can aid adult citizens to reach sound con- 
clusions on the urgent questions of national policy. 

The American people have an investment of one and a quarter 
billion dollars in more than 1200 vocational and technical schools 
and colleges. The program of trade and technical education which 
this investment makes possible is carried on by an experienced ad- 
ministrative organization and a staff of 35,000 skilled teachers. The 
facilities for defense training now provided by these schools and 
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colleges could not be duplicated in many years. The plants, equip- 
ment, and personnel of the vocational and technical schools and 
colleges of the country are at the service of the national defense 
program, and should be utilized to the full extent required for 
meeting the nation’s need for trained workers. 

Schools and colleges should develop cooperative relationships 
with other agencies concerned with occupational education. Co- 
operation with industry in providing adequate training and retrain- 
ing is essential. The legitimate interest of labor in this area should 
also find expression. 

Education can help to clarify the nature and goals of democracy. 
It can portray the American dream of a nation with liberty, justice, 
and opportunity for all in the broad sweep of history from the 
time of the nation’s founders. It can promote understanding of the 
civil liberties and the political institutions through which the dem- 
ocratic ideal finds expression. It can focus the searchlight of free 
and constructive inquiry on those economic and social problems, 
which, if allowed to remain unsolved, threaten to disintegrate de- 
mocracy from within. It can confirm that faith in the worth and 
improvability of each individual which is the basic tenet of democ- 
racy. It can provide opportunities to live democracy, in the school 
and the home, in the workshop and the market place. 

A second requirement in the moral defense ot democracy is the 
development in all citizens, from the earliest years, of deep and 
abiding loyalties to the central values of democracy—to the concep- 
tion of the dignity and worth of the individual; to the principle of 
human equality and brotherhood; to the processes of free inquiry, 
discussion, criticism, and group decision; to the canons of personal 
integrity, honesty, and fairness; to the idea of the obligation and 
nobility of labor; to a concern for the good of the community. 

Moral defense requires also that we shall be on guard against 
internal conditions which threaten our national unity. Times of 
public stress and excitement often prompt unnecessary invasion of 
the civil liberties. Public uneasiness also provides a tempting oppor- 
tunity for any pressure group to make a bid for public support by 
identifying its opponents with a “fifth column” movement. The 
teaching profession is particularly vulnerable to such attacks since 
much of the daily work of education involves the processes of 
deliberation, impartial collection and weighing of evidence, and 
discussion of alternatives. A school which fails to provide practice in 
such activities of democratic citizenship is failing to do its full duty. 
A community which forbids the schools to engage in these processes 
has already invaded the first line of defense for American democracy. 


The Faculty of Teachers College, Columbia University 


From “Democracy and Education in the 
Current Crisis,” August, 1940) 


The American people are widely and justly regarded as a peace- 
loving people. Although one of the Great Powers of the modern 
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world, we have not been and are not now inclined toward world 
conquest. Both geographic and economic factors are partly re- 
sponsible for this. But the democratic character of the United 
States has also been a powerful influence. We have felt that the 
pattern of a nation in arms is incompatible with the pattern of a 
democratic society in which the interests and unhampered pursuits 
of the people are primary. We have wanted to be related to other 
nations not through military conquest and authoritarian control, 
but through friendly intercourse, trade, and philanthropic under- 
takings for mutual good in the fields of science, religion, art, educa- 
tion, public health, and social work. 

Present circumstances, however, are not favorable to the imme- 
diate development of this world-wide community on principles in 
harmony with democracy. To be sure, the possibility of rapid 
change in the temper of world affairs cannot be dismissed, but the 
probabilities are that now and for a considerable period we must 
be prepared to defend democracy by defending our nation. 

Our problem is to prepare for adequate national defense under 
such an aroused and alert public opinion that democratic values 
will not only not be destroyed, but will rather be strengthened by 
this determined, united effort of our people. As members of the 
faculty of Teachers College, we are ready to use our every strength 
to achieve this outcome. 

We believe, however, that as educators our primary responsibil- 
ity and challenge is to help the people of America gain a more 
adequate understanding of the ideals and of the conditions of the 
democratic way of life, and a more thorough grasp of the implica- 
tions, possibilities, and dangers in the economic, social, political, 
and moral forces now operating in the national and world situation. 


Progressive Education Association 
(From a statement by Frederick L. Redefer, Executive Secretary, transmitted to 
the officers and board members by President Carleton Washburne, July 1940) 

The program of education for the national defense of this coun- 
try and for the democratic form of government must reflect the 
new world which we face. It is not enough that we repeat old pat- 
terns of patriotism. More singing of national anthems, more salutes 
to the flag, more pledges of allegiance to this country, and more at- 
tention to the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence 
are not enough. We face a new world in which many old concepts 
must be radically reorganized if we are to defend ourselves. 

American education will play its part in the role of defense for 
this country and democracy if children and youth are given a real 
acquaintance with this country and its peoples. Field trips and 
excursions to see America first hand can be a vital part of the 
educational programs of schools and colleges. This is not onlv 
necessary for youth in our secondary schools but also in our uni- 
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versities. It is surprising how ignorant students are of this country 
and its peoples, its regions and its resources. 

American education can contribute to national defense if chil- 
dren and youth have some understanding of the resources we have 
available nationally, regionally and locally. The school curriculum 
can be infused with the facts about the resources that we possess, 
the minerals, the soil, the forests, the technological resources and 
the human resources of artists, doctors, engineers and all workers. 

American education can contribute to the national defense pro- 
gram if our youth and adults can sense the fact that democracy is 
on the march, that it can plan, that it can act. On longer field trips, 
students can study projects of regional significance. The building 
of a dam to control floods and generate electricity can be studied 
from many standpoints, what it means to the people of that region, 
the problem of the use of the electricity produced, the moving of 
people from the lands, the engineering problems involved, the prob- 
lem of opening up new areas for agriculture. The reforestation of 
a mountain side, the building of new water supplies, the eradica- 
tion of slums, the construction of new bridges and roads can be 
similarly studied. 

Just as it was important for Germany that German youth should 
feel that they have a share in progress, so American youth must 
be given that sense of participation in national destiny. Schools, 
colleges and communities must work out plans for the participation 
of youth. In various communities, citizens and representatives of 
various planning groups should meet to survey their local situations 
to find out what might be the role of youth in actual participation 
experiences. 

Town beautification, the creation of recreational areas, the con- 
struction of a swimming pool, the cleaning up of vacant lots, the 
planting of shrubs and trees, social services of all kinds—these are 
projects which youth in other countries and in some sections of our 
own country have carried forward. Youth Camps in America, 
where youth have paid to work, are a sufficient indication of the 
appeal of such a program to American youth. 

American education can help to give an understanding of the 
importance of coordinated plans and coordinated planning, a trend 
which is inevitable in this country no matter what the outcome of 
the crisis may be. 

American education will contribute to national defense if it 
helps youth to understand those things about democracy which are 
worth fighting for, that are worth defending. Studies of the mean- 
ing of democracy, the history of our country, the Constitution and 
Declaration of Independence that are based on such a comprehen- 
sive program will make national anthems, flag salutes and pledges 
of allegiance to our country really meaningful. 











A British View of Education and War 


mx 


“All the scholars and teachers attending these schools, 14 years 
and over, should be transferred to a munitions factory—helping 
their country to win the war, not wasting their time with educa- 
tion.” ‘These words actually occurred in a letter to a local news- 
paper in England, says a statement issued in July by the London 
office of the New Education Fellowship. Of course, remarks the 
Fellowship “there can be very few persons who hold this view.” The 
statement continues: 


Nevertheless, in any country at war there is a temptation to 
sacrifice everything to the immediate struggle, even the things one 
is fighting to preserve. Education is apt to be an early casualty and 
those who have made it their vocation are tempted to be diverted 
into war work. 

Dr. H. G. Stead (Chief Education Officer, Chesterfield), has 
written wisely on this point in Home and School (June): “To affirm 
that a totalitarian war means that all the efforts of all the people 
must be put into the fight is to mistake the position. It is not all 
the efforts of all the people that have to be utilized; it is the effort 
of all those powers of all the people that make for the successful 
prosecution of the war that have to be harnessed. .. . / A number of 
abilities and potentialities which do not contribute to the war 
effort—and some of these are the true values of life—are not 
wanted. ... 

“The Educational service of a country . . . reflects the values of 
the community which sets it up. And when a totalitarian war 
changes the values of the community, it is hard for the school to 
withstand the pressure and to retain a normal sense of values. . . . 
If the post-war society is to be totalitarian, there is nothing to be 
said against this. But it is this very evil of the complete domination 
of the state over the life and actions of the individual which we are 
fighting. We are told that after the war a new state of society will 
have to be developed. It is when the need for this is reflected upon 
that one sees the futility of restricting education (so-called) to those 
few potentialities the development of which furthers the interest of 
the totalitarian state. .. . However much it may be necessary to con- 
centrate the efforts of adult individuals on the war effort . . . it is 
foolish to restrict and confine the growth of children. To do this 
will be to make them incapable of coping with the problems of 
reconstruction which will inevitably confront them after the war. 
. . . Things which seem futile to the adult mind in war time are 
essential to the development of children, and educationalists must 
remember this. They have a two-fold duty to perform. They have 
to protect those growing individuals with whom they are brought 
into contact from the evils of war time—and these are mental as 
well as physical . . . they have so to labour that the children shall 
come to adulthood capable of shouldering the burden which will 
be theirs, and willing to do so.” 











Is Democracy in Education a Superficial 
Cliché or a Dynamic Energizer? 
PHILIP W. L. COX 
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T IS INEVITABLE that the schools maintained by any society 
| lle in the long run reflect, both in their purposes and in their 
procedures, the standards and aspirations that dominate that so- 
ciety. Under an authoritarian system such an adjustment is rel- 
atively immediate and consistent. In the heterogeneous experimen- 
tal social process that we call democracy, patterns and purposes of 
educational institutions are variable and tentative; inertia and 
initiative conflict; lack of orderly system is inherent. 

In our own country, it is obvious that not all Americans believe 
in the same degrees and types of individual freedom for people of 
all ages. We vary in our faith that superimposed erudition may 
prepare youths or adults to meet the exigencies of an emerging 
world. We carry within us many conflicting stereotypes regarding 
independence and docility; indeed, our intellects and our in- 
herited biases are constantly at war with one another, when the 
authority of parent, teacher, or administrator is challenged. 

In America we have hoped that scholastic education would 
safeguard our ideals and our practices. The more telic-minded of 
us have at times actually seemed to think that schools might per- 
haps make a positive contribution toward social progress. For the 
moment, however, such optimism seems to be subordinated to the 
hope that schools will not unduly hinder the efforts of our society 
to deal with its emerging problems. All alert American democrats 
are conscious of the volcanic tremors that threaten our way of life. 


‘THE GENIUS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


If we may assume that in America dominant standards and aspi- 
rations are democratic, then our schools must either function 
democratically or become mere vestigial remains of inherited insti- 
tutional patterns. For children, teachers, patrons, and citizens in 
general will refuse to support, though many may tolerate, authorita- 
rianism in administrator, teacher, school board, political boss, or 
economic potentate. 

My own faith in American democracy is positive. I believe that, 
unless world disaster shall overwhelm us, we, the people, are on 
our way as we have not been since the days of Andrew Jackson. We 
are all of us common men; we may be poor and ragged, underpaid, 
and compelled to defer to those who are in positions of power; we 
may temporarily grin and bear it. But we and those whom we are 
compelled for the moment to flatter and obey are all of us common 
men; we shall not meekly submit for long. 

Moreover our own growing faith in ourselves and in our fellows 
is generalized into a belief in the great potentialities of common 
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men, if and as they free themselves from self-destructive fears and 
inhibiting stereotypes and superstitions. Consequently, while we 
recognize that emancipation for souls damaged by parental mal- 
feasance, by economic hardships, by vicious social environments, or 
by personal misfortunes, may require time, patience, and resource- 
fulness, we insist that repressions and coercions be recognized as 
abnormal modes of psychopathic treatment, that they must never 
be built into a pattern of institutional procedure for normal human 
beings, and that their only justification is their success in making 
themselves unnecessary. Education for freedom must itself be 
characterized by freedom with its inevitable heterogeneity, exper- 
imentation, mistakes, and revisions. 


“COMMERCIAL-INDUSTRIAL” AND “FAMILY-ECCLESIASTICAL” PATTERNS 

I have said that the faith just set forth is my own. It seems to 
me to interpret the spiritual genius of American democracy. But I 
recognize that it is in conflict with much that exists in our economic, 
domestic, ecclesiastical, and governmental life. For autocracy and 
specialization are heritages of the millennia; in many areas of life, 
man is bound by stereotyped institutionalisms, vestiges of a pre- 
democratic, repressive, regimented world. 

The partnership of science and industry resulting in so-called 
scientific management has produced more automobiles, shoes, edi- 
fices, cigarettes, and amusements than men of previous centuries 
could have imagined possible. With the growth of big business, 
financial power and social esteem have passed to clever, energetic, 
narrowly “efficient,” and often psychopathic individuals. They have 
deluged us with hats and rubber boots, and eventually with depres- 
sion. 

Big schools have followed the institutional pattern of big busi- 
ness. School principals too often have been selected because they 
have had “efficient” administrative minds, executive vigor, and , 
managerial interests and technics. By such “administrative” qual- 
ities, I mean those devoid of philosophic orientation, those intent 
on going on effectively, if ponderously, from day to day without 
any orientation as to where they and their institutions are going. To 
such executives, managerial efficiency seems to be of supreme im- 
portance; individualism of procedure on the part of teachers and 
pupils is irritating, if quaint; frequently it seems to them to be 
intolerable. 


DEMOCRACY AND EFFICIENCY ARE COMPATIBLE 
There have been, thank Heaven, some competent school admin- 
istrators whose magnanimity has prevented such distortions. They 
are sensitive to the spirit that is the genius of American democracy. 
For them the administrative-managerial technics have value; but 
they are means, not ends. By reducing institutional routine to 
standard uniform practices, they have safeguarded orderliness and 
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institutional system. By persistent emphasis on the functional neces- 
sity of adequate routine, they have assured their schools almost 
universal efficiency of clerical and regimental functions. At the 
same time, they have given their major efforts to a quite antithetical 
aspect of administrative responsibility—that of educational leader- 
ship and supervision. 

Such leadership has required and encouraged, in both the ad- 
ministrator and his colleagues, intellectual and spiritual qualities 
that are generally lacking in the “big business” type of school 
executive. Reflection, patience, tolerance, unselfishness, and sincer- 
ity, a willingness to compromise and temporarily to seek “middle 
roads,” a respect for the individuality of colleagues of all ages, a 
readiness to learn from and to be convinced by those who are his 
institutional “inferiors’—such are the essential qualities of the true 
administrator of democracy’s school. 

Such an administrator does not work alone. He utilizes the 
current of democratic life that moves silently but resistlessly past 
the back-wash into which academic institutions too often drift. He 
encourages his teachers, pupils, and parents to join him in partici- 
pation in some, perhaps many, ventures for the betterment of 
school and community. He endeavors to have as many of them as 
possible find the joy and satisfaction that successful cooperation 
assures and that the respect of one’s fellow-workmen makes so warm 
and welcome. 

Moreover, he encourages his colleagues—teachers, pupils, and 
parents—to seek their own solutions for problems that arise. He 
counsels with them before and during their efforts to put their 
hypotheses to the test. He values the willingness to adventure, and 
he never enters adverse judgment regarding the objective outcomes 
He knows and he helps his colleagues to know that experiments 
and adventures are by their very character unlikely to be altogether 
brilliant in outcome. Thus he safeguards the security of the ex- 
perimenter as a brave spirit; he rewards with his approval and com- 
mendation the courage and independence of his colleague, because 
courage and independence are what he desires to promote. 

But he goes even farther than personal approval and faculty edu- 
cation. He makes sure that no stupid “superior officer” shall pena- 
lize initiative. So far as possible, he seeks the sponsorship, or at 
least the prior knowledge and approbation, of parents and other 
community groups who might be hostile to innovations unless they 
were prepared in advance to welcome them. 

Such an administrator is truly an exemplar of democratic spirit 
and procedure. In his profession he is primus inter pares—first 
among equals. He is sought for advice and help by his colleagues 
not because he has authority to compel them to act, but because 
he is what he is—guide, philosopher, and friend of his associates. 

In the school led by such a person, democracy is real and effec- 
tive. It is not a “superficial cliché.” It is truly a “dynamic energizer.” 














Integration as an Educational Concept 


KR 
J. G. UMSTATTD 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

NTEGRATION has become a kind of Holy Grail in our current 

educational thinking. It is the state of wholesome and complete 
living which is sought for or by the learner with great hope but 
without expectation of complete fulfillment. It is an ideal which 
leads toward more and more harmonious accord of all factors of the 
vital process, but the symphony is never completed and can never 
be, because its completeness is a perfection which recedes and 
ascends as it is approached. As an ideal, integration lends direction; 
it gives light; and it keeps the vision upward. But it is beyond the 
reach of those who follow. 

The quest of the ideal elevates above the complacent common- 
place to the airlanes of high endeavor. Progress comes not so much 
from the attainment of the ideal as from the power that is generated 
in the striving toward the ideal. In the educational world today, 
integration is more than a catch phrase of those who forever seek 
the lime-light through invention of new terms. It is widely accepted 
by the mature thinkers in education as a goal worth seeking. The 
concept is probably closely related to Plato’s harmony of the soul 
and springs in part from Herbart’s unity of self-consciousness as the 
basis of virtue. Thus it roots deep into the past, though by many of 
its enthusiasts it is considered new. Its present surge comes from 
the current attraction of organismic psychology. 


How DEFINE “INTEGRATION’’? 


How may the term be defined in its best modern meaning? First, 
suppose we attempt to see what integration is not. Obviously, the 
term integration as used in education does not carry any of the 
technical meanings given it by the mathematician, the civil engi- 
neer, the economist, or even that given it by the psychologist. To 
each of those fields the same word has a diflerent meaning, and an 
important meaning, but not any one is its educational meaning. 

Nor is the term in its best educational meaning today to be 
identified with correlation of subject matter. A generation or two 
ago schools wisely arranged their schedules so that the history of the 
United States, for example, could parallel the geography or liter- 
ature of the United States in the pupil’s program of study. More 
recently numerous elementary schools have cross-indexed various 
fields of study with a view to emphasizing interrelations and to en- 
riching any given field by relating to it certain aspects of several 
other fields. One bulletin board in a principal's office was observed 
which carried each week a statement by each teacher of how she 
brought into her work in a given field specific information from 
each of several other fields. Many teachers, in preparing units in 
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social studies for example, include activities definitely intended to 
draw into the unit experiences usually considered parts of English, 
science, art, mathematics or other aspects of the racial heritage. 
While attempting to interrelate the information of several fields of 
knowledge, these teachers permit each field to preserve its identity. 
The result resembles Waldorf salad, with the bits of apple, orange, 
walnuts and celery clearly distinguishable although mixed together 
with mayonnaise into one semi-glutinous mass. The mixture is 
simply the total of its component parts and it does not go beyond 
suggesting that possibly the material might taste better when served 
together. It did not become something different from the total of 
its parts such as is the case when hydrogen and oxygen are mixed in 
the proper proportions and under certain conditions. Nor did its 
use in its totality differ from the total of the uses of its parts as does 
the life-giving use of water differ from the uses of its component 
parts. Correlation only relates fields of knowledge; it does not 
change either the nature or the use of knowledge. For these two 
very important reasons correlation is not integration, though the 
two terms are all too frequently used interchangeably. 


THE “Broap Fiecps’”» MOVEMENT 

There is yet another movement in education that is often con- 
fused with integration, but which is not integration. That is the 
movement to abandon subject names and to use in their places 
larger aggregates of knowledge or “broad fields” which include the 
content formerly designated by the subject names. This movement, 
like its predecessor, correlation, is unquestionably a desirable tend- 
ency. It removes some of the artificiality of classification and sets 
the information free for use wherever needed within the broad area 
of its revised organization. Broad fields are more flexible than sub- 
jects because some of the barriers have been removed. A broad field 
of knowledge is as a ranch from which all interior fences have been 
removed to give a wider range for grazing. As in the case of correla- 
tion, however, the information is unaltered as to nature or use; and 
the exterior barriers between the several broad fields remain almost 
intact. The extended area or broadfield plan of organization of sub- 
ject matter is not to be mistaken for integration. 

To substitute for broad fields of knowledge, broad areas of 
human experience is not a guarantee of progress toward integration. 
The system of using such areas of human experience is not to be 
called integration. Here again is a movement, illustrated by the 
Virginia curriculum program, which is above reproach. It seeks to 
relate learning to life and to use knowledge to enrich living. In 
these two regards this movement which uses areas of experience is 
superior to correlation and to the broad fields plan of organization. 
This plan is probably more conducive to integration than either of 
the earlier innovations, but it cannot be said either to illustrate 
integration or necessarily to lead to integration. 
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Not CONCERNED PRIMARILY WITH SUBJECT MATTER 

In short, no plan of organization of content may be called in- 
tegration, because integration is not primarily concerned with sub- 
ject matter. It strikes deeper than subject matter. Nor may any 
plan of analysis and organization of human experiences be called 
integration because no such procedures guarantee that the pupil 
will have the experiences which it is intended he shall have. Until 
the individual actually has the intended experience he will not 
progress toward integrated living. Blueprints of content ever so 
cleverly drawn to represent inter-relations of content, and patterns 
of potential experience projected with consummate skill are both 
but matters of form, whereas integration is more than form. It is 
the result of dynamic living that is well coordinated and well 
balanced. A child may go through the motions required by the 
blueprint or the pattern without having his living affected in the 
least. The process may be to him only make-believe. The form, 
however artistically prepared, may even cause the bright child for 
reasons of policy to go through the suggested activities with feigned 
enthusiasm in the absence of real interest or sincere purpose. Or 
the procedures may bore him and drive him from, rather than 
toward enriched and well-rounded living. 

If, then, the definition of integration is not to be found in con- 
tent or organization of content, or in pre-arranged experiences or 
organization of such experience, where is it to be found? To answer 
the question briefly, the definition of integration must be stated in 
terms of responses and the results of responses rather than in terms 
of stimuli. That is to say, it is to be found within the organism 
rather than in the forces that play upon the organism. 


WELL-BALANCED, WELL-COORDINATED, ENRICHED LIVING 

As the basis for the remainder of this discussion let us define 
integration as the highest conceivable form of well-balanced, well- 
coordinated, and enriched living. By well-balanced is meant that 
the emotional, physical, intellectual, social, and spiritual aspects of 
living are represented in the proper proportions. Well-coordinated 
implies that all the processes of life, biological and psychological, 
are working in harmony. The term enriched is included to suggest 
breadth, depth and nature of interests. 

Under this interpretation of the concept of integration, it is clear 
that the school’s task is to provide the opportunity for experiences 
which will lead toward integration. 

To provide such integrative experiences is not a simple task. 
The task is made complex, in the first place, by the fact of biological 
differences among the pupils. Because of different hereditary back- 
grounds and of the consequent differences in the endowments of the 
pupils, an experience which will lead toward integration with one 
pupil may have no effect upon another. Heredity may have placed 
a limit upon the latter pupil beyond which it will never be possible 
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for him to go toward integration. Some people at birth may be 
compared with motors that have imperfect connections. Such en- 
gines always travel along missing on at least one cylinder, despite 
the kind of oil and gas we use. Unfortunately, it is not yet possible 
to remove and repair such defective parts in the human engine. 
Therefore, the only sensible course is to diagnose these hereditary 
shortcomings, and the hereditary assets as well, and so to differen- 
tiate the experiences that each pupil will travel as far toward well- 
integrated life as his biological limits will permit. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES 


A second source of complication of the task of providing integra- 
tive experiences is the fact of psychological differences among pupils 
that arise from nurture rather than from nature. Of striking sig- 
nificance are the differences in traditions, ideals, attitudes, ambi- 
tions, industry, temperament, disposition, and perseverance. Of still 
greater significance in this regard are the differences in mental 
health, because it is more difficult to derive general rules for treating 
persons of various degrees of mental illness than it is to derive pro- 
cedures to meet the psychological differences among persons of 
sound mental health. Because of these differences which have arisen 
from environmental influences, an experience which will be in- 
tegrative for one pupil may drive another in the opposite direction 
or not affect him at all. Therefore, diagnosis again becomes of pri- 
mary importance in the educational program. Knowledge of the 
psychological differences among pupils probably is of greater sig- 
nificance than knowledge of their biological differences even when 
mental brightness is considered largely biological. Knowledge of 
both types of differences is an essential prerequisite to the instruc- 
tional program. It is necessary to know the status of the child with 
respect to any trait or ability before one can provide effective in- 
tegrative experiences which are related to that trait or ability. The 
difficulty of this approach to learning is great. Instruments for the 
measurement of many of the traits or abilities are not yet available. 
To provide these instruments is one of the tasks that lie ahead. To 
devise and afford the opportunities for integrative experiences, dif- 
ferentiated according to the various degrees of traits and abilities, 
is the major task of the curriculum maker. 

Today it may be said that much progress is being made toward 
an educational program which provides integrative experiences. A 
generation ago teachers taught subjects; today they seek to teach 
children. This was the first step forward. In recent years, child 
study has taken on a new enthusiasm and as a result many schools 
are going forward in the use of diagnosis. Curriculum revision pro- 
grams all over America are stressing pupil need as the starting 
point in the instructional program and are defining need in terms 
of progress to be made toward well-balanced and enriched living in 
our American culture. 
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Furthermore, we are reasonably sure of the general character- 
istics which experiences should possess to wield an integrative in- 
fluence upon the child, provided always that the mental and 
physical state of the child is conducive to the integrative process. In 
the case of each characteristic it must be assumed that during the 
experience in which the given characteristic is present there is not 
also present a more potent influence operating in opposition to the 
desired outcome. For example, in an atmosphere of resentment or 
passive resistance, it is probable that the desired effect of an ex- 
perience will be frustrated; or, if extreme hunger, pain, fear, or 
another distracting factor is present the influence of an experience 
which under favorable conditions would be integrative is nullified. 
Hence, the tone of the situation and the condition of the mind and 
body of the child is of primary importance in the learning situation 
if progress is to be made toward integration. 















































CHARACTERISTICS OF AN INTEGRATIVE EXPERIENCE 


Assuming that conditions are favorable for integration, what are 
the characteristics of an integrative experience? 


1. Other things being equal an experience that is initiated by the pupil is 
more likely to lead toward integration than is one that is imposed by an adult. 

2. An experience is more likely to be integrative if it leads to the fulfilment 
of a purpose keenly sensed by the pupil. 

3. Self-directed activity, or the freedom to pursue an activity, probably results 
in greater progress for the child than does activity that is closely directed by an 
adult. 

4. An experience cannot be integrative unless it is within the grasp or ken 
of the pupil and suited to his level of maturity and ability. It would be difficult 
to overstress this point. It is in direct opposition to the all-too-frequent practice 
of imposing upon pupils, experiences beyond their age, maturity, or ability. 

5. An experience that challenges the best ability of the pupil, other factors 
being equal, probably results in greater development than one that is below his 
mental level or ability. 

6. It is likely that socialization aids the integrative process because it is linked 
with the natural or acquired tendencies to enjoy companionship and to help 
others. 

7. Experiences which lead to consistency of action and gradually develop a 
sense of values or ultimately a philosophy of living play an important role in the 
integrative process. 

8. Cther factors constant, an experience which has the optimal emotional 
coloring to give tempered satisfaction probably has greater integrative effect than 
one that lacks the element of feeling or one that is too greatly charged with 
emotion. 

g. An experience that calls into play in proper proportions the intellectual 
powers, aesthetics impulses, and physical reactions is probably of greatest in- 
tegrative value. 

10. As a general rule, an experience which results in noticeable achievement 
and a glow of success is of greater value than on which results in failure. 

11. An experience which brings favorable recognition is a greater integrative 
power than one that is ignored or repulsed. 

12. And finally, other factors equal, experiences are integrative in direct pro- 
portion to the creativeness which they inspire. 
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Thus it is possible to describe an integrative experience in terms 
of its chief characteristics, bearing in mind always that the expe- 
rience will be effective only in the absence of a more potent con- 
flicting influence and only in the presence of a favorable frame of 
mind and condition of body. 


In conclusion, let us mention one further mark of progress in 
making our educational program one of integrative experiences. 
That is the present emphasis upon mental health in the school, some 
principles of which are reflected in the characteristics just enu- 
merated. It is only upon the application of the principles of mental 
health that a sound program for integrated living can rest. These 
principles must be the constant guiding forces throughout the entire 
educational structure if the ideal of integration is to be approached 
in the living of each child. 


‘*Building America’”’ 


Six years ago, in recognition of the urgent need for materials in 
youth education that would make for positive training in democ- 
racy, the Society for Curriculum Study sponsored a new type of 
publication—Building America. 

Building America is a series of pictorial unit studies on modern 
American problems designed primarily for high-school students. 
Since its first issue, entitled “Housing,” 40 studies have been pub- 
lished, each of which discusses one problem that is crucial to Amer- 
ica such as neutrality, crime, our relations with Latin-America, social 
security, jobs. Eight more units will be published during the cur- 
rent academic year. The first, “We Americans,” will discuss the 
problem of immigration, both historically and in the light of the 
current domestic and foreign situation. 

The Society for Curriculum Study has just signed a contract 
with the Americana Corporation of 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City, publishers of the Encyclopaedia Americana, to handle the sale 
of Building America to schools, colleges, national organizations, and 
the general public. The policy and content of the publication will 
continue to be directed by the Editorial Board of Building America, 
consisting of Paul R. Hanna (Chairman), Lyman Bryson, H. L. 
Caswell, C. L. Cushman, Edgar Dale, William S. Gray, Harold 
Hand, James E. Mendenhall, Jesse H. Newlon, and Claire Zyve. 
Frances M. Foster continues as editor. 

Requests for the list of 41 already published units and of those 
to be issued during the school year of 1940-41, together with a 
schedule of prices, may be secured through the American Corpora- 
tion. Single subscriptions for the current year (eight units) are 
$2.00. 
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ties. While there may be some question as to just what consti- 
tutes guidance, there is little doubt that the students need help in 
many ways. Most high-school students lack an understanding of 
their own mental and physical capacities, or limitations. They 
seldom appreciate the many kinds of experience and training that 
are available in their own school. Pupils are often unaware of the 
educational opportunities that will be open to them in the trade 
schools and colleges later. Almost all of the students require some 
help in building sound educational plans that will carry through 
the high-school years and on into the future. These boys and 
girls need to know the opportunities and requirements of industry 
as they are at present as well as the probable changes that will 
occur in the future. 

The San Bernardino, California, High School is trying to meet 
these needs of the student in two ways: first, by providing an orien- 
tation course for all 10B students; second, by developing a plan of 
individual counseling. Both phases of the work are under the 
direction of the Orientation Department. In this school of twenty- 
two hundred students there are six counselors. Each one teaches 
four classes a day and has a counseling load of approximately four 
hundred students. The counselor is provided two “free” periods a 
day to carry on individual guidance activities. ‘The teaching load is 
lightened by having each counselor teach one or two classes, out of 
the four, in another department. This practice has the added ad- 
vantage of keeping the counselor in close touch with the other 
departments in the school. 


I THE LARGE high school there is a place for guidance activi- 


THE ORIENTATION CourSsE 

The orientation course is given to all entering students (10B) 
for one semester. The class meets five times a week for one hour. 
There is no rigid course of study, nor is a basic text used. The 
units of work have been kept very flexible so that the work may 
be adapted to the needs of the students in each class. Some units 
may be expanded a great deal, while others may be omitted entirely, 
according to the interests and needs of the group. 

The first unit of work in every class is orientation to the imme- 
diate school environment. The San Bernardino High School re- 
ceives students, for the most part, from six junior high schools of 
various sizes. The problem of adjustment for the student to the 
complex environment of the large high school is often difficult. 
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This unit helps the student learn the rules, regulations, and student 
activities of the school, together with their values and purposes. 
Many trips are taken to various parts of the plant to make the 
pupils familiar with their new physical surroundings. An effort is 
made to have each student feel he is a part of the school—feel his 
responsibilities, opportunities, and privileges in the new group. The 
student handbook, The Arrowhead, is used in this work as a text. 

A second unit of work deals with library methods and tech- 
niques. Much of this work is done in the school library in order 
to give the practical training that is so necessary. Here the students 
gain first-hand experience in using the many parts and services of 
a modern well-equipped library. This unit also includes experience 
and training in note-taking, outlining, preparing for (and taking) 
examinations. A great deal is done to assist the student in an- 
alyzing his study habits, attitudes, and conditions of study, and to 
guide him to self-improvement. 

There are “college” and “terminal” orientation classes. The 
student is placed in one or the other according to his own decision 
in junior high school. It is easily possible for the student to change 
from one to the other during his first semester in high school if 
the change will be of any value to him. The work in both classes 
is quite similar except in the third unit. 

The students attempt to evaluate their abilities, interests, aims 
and educational prospects in the third unit of work. They examine 
the graduation requirements and course offerings of the school. 
The college students make a comprehensive survey of all the col- 
leges and universities in California. They also include the San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College as well as leading colleges and 
universities located outside of California. The terminal students 
examine the educational opportunities found in trade schools, busi- 
ness colleges, the San Bernardino Valley Junior College, and the 
San Bernardino Evening High School, as well as the vocational 
trade training program operating in connection with the high 
school. 

A three-year registration plan is started at the end of this unit 
but does not reach its final form until the close of the semester. 
The counselor uses all the information that can be gathered about 
the student in order to help the students make a practical plan that 
can be followed. Changes in the plan are of course made during 
the three years whenever it seems to the best interest of the student 
to do so. A well-made registration plan, however, requires few 
changes. 

The fourth unit of the orientation course deals with self- and 
social development. The students undertake an examination of 
their own manners, personality and character. This popular unit 
affords them an opportunity to gain the skills, habits, and attitudes 
that are so necessary in successful living in this modern world. 
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The orientation class is planned in bold strokes of large units. 
The finer shading, or day-by-day work, is closely associated with 
the students’ problems. Emphasis is placed on developing self- 
guidance by the students throughout the course. The counselor 
endeavors to understand and gain the confidence of each student 
in his class. This is made necessary by the more infrequent meet- 
ings between the counselor and the student after the completion 
of the orientation course. The students keep their counselor for 
the five remaining semesters in high school. 


INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 


The second part of the guidance program of the Orientation 
Department is concerned with individual counseling. Students have 
many contacts with their counselor after completing the orienta- 
tion course. These personal contacts are the hardest to describe, 
yet they are the ones that all the counselors of the San Bernardino 
High School feel are of greatest importance. Every effort is made 
to encourage the students to bring their problems to their coun- 
selors. And these individual problems are given preference over 
all the other matters of the Orientation Department. 

A large, airy room has been set aside as the office of the depart- 
ment. Here each counselor has a small glass-enclosed cubicle, which 
is especially suited for private conferences. The students are made 
to feel that this is their office and that they are free to come for 
help at any time. 

The problems that are brought to the counselor voluntarily by 
the students are many and varied. Some are trivial and can be 
solved in a moment, while others are serious and may require a 
much longer time for consideration or possible solution. Many 
problems involving the students are brought to the counselors 
informally by others. Parents, teachers, other pupils, and outside 
agencies bring information or seek the solution to problems involv- 
ing students. These contacts are fostered, since they often supply 
the answer to student problems. 

In addition to the above informal contacts with the students, 
there are some conferences that are purposely called. On Wednes- 
day of the fifth week of each quarter, a mid-quarter scholarship 
report is issued by the teachers for each student who is doing poor 
or failing work. These reports are made out in duplicate. One 
copy is sent to the parent, and the other is sent directly to the 
student’s counselor. He uses this report as the basis for an inter- 
view with the student in order to diagnose his difficulty. A short 
written account is made at the end of this interview and a copy 
is sent back to the class teacher. 

The counselor is responsible for all changes in a student's se- 
mester program. This is another source of contact between the 
two. The counselor has an opportunity at this time to check the 
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student's three-year program to see whether a suggested change will 
disturb graduation or college-entrance requirements. In addition, 
the counselor has an opportunity to judge the changes in the light 
of the student’s total educational and vocational plan, capacities, 
attitudes, and past performance. 

Twice a year a careful check is made to see that all college 
preparatory students are meeting the grade and subject require- 
ments for college entrance. Where deficiencies are found, both the 
student and the parent are notified, and the necessary adjustments 
are made. Semester grades are also examined at regular intervals 
to check on possible failures or outstanding work that would affect 
the three-year registration plan. Here again counselors have an 
opportunity to help their students. 

The counselors are constantly seeking opportunities to serve the 
students better. This year special stress is being laid on the health 
program. Conferences are being arranged between members of the 
Health Department of the San Bernardino City Schools and stu- 
dents who are in need of special information or care. 

REGISTRATION ACTIVITIES 

A folder is kept on each student. This folder contains many 
items of information concerning the student, among them the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Three-year registration plan for high school and grades received to date. 

This plan also shows the subjects taken and grades received during the 


ninth grade in junior high school. 
Cumulative test records, which include I.Q. tests, reading tests, arithmetic 


tests, eye and ear tests, etc. 
g. Personal questionnaire. 
j. Autobiography written by the student. 
5. Composition on Myself Ten Years From Now. 
6. Composition on My Greatest Problem in School. 
7. Composition on My Greatest Problem at Home. 
8. Time budget made by the student for a period of one week. 
g. Mid-quarter scholarship reports. 
10. Change-of-program slips. 
11. Old daily program cards. 
12. Correspondence. 
1g. Anecdotal records. 
14. All standard tests taken by the student in orientation. 
These records have proved valuable in counseling and all available 
information is added to them as the student progresses through the 
school. 

The registration activities of the San Bernardino High School 
are carried on entirely by the Orientation Department. Since the 
counselors have developed the student’s three-year registration 
plans, they are also best qualified to see that the plans are carried 
through during registration. 
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CONCLUSION 

There has been no accurate analysis made of the efficiency of 
the guidance program in the San Bernardino High School. There 
has, however, been much favorable comment from the teachers, 
students, and parents. The counselors recognize the many unsolved 
problems and conditions that must be met before a completely 
effective program can be expected. More information is needed on 
the student and his background. The relationship between the 
school, parents, students, and counselors has been one of coopera- 
tion, but must be strengthened in the future. The trends and re- 
quirements of industry are constantly changing and therefore need 
more study. The analysis of the present plan of guidance, men- 
tioned above, must still be made. This will, no doubt, show the 
weakness and strength of the guidance program—as well as point 
out many new questions. 





Art, Democracy, Education 


It is certainly no accident that the two most contradictory ideol- 
ogies, communism and nazism, the strongest enemies of democracy, 
have condemned modern art as well as modern education. This 
should explain clearly enough why these ideologies have no aspect 
of cultural evolution, which by necessity is based on unhampered 
spiritual development. Condemned for the simple reason that a 
free individual growth must oppose mental levelling through ideo- 
logical drill, through elimination of writing, reading, and listening, 
through censorship of information and publication. Condemned, 
because a creative and critical mind cannot belong to masses, the 
indispensable pedestal of any kind of dictator; for masses assemble 
because of uncreativeness.—JosEF ALBErs, Black Mountain College. 


The real question at issue is “What can be done for the promo- 
tion of health from an educational standpoint?” What can be done 
to make healthy people healthier? What can be done to point out 
the path to normality so that fewer people will find that they have 
broken through the ground rails and need a physician’s advice to 
get back on the main road? What can be done to keep our people 
well and to give them greater buoyancy in life? The backbone of 
health is a way of living and this is an educational concern of the 
home, the school and the community and each member of the com- 
munity.—Jay B. Nash, in “Teachable Moments.” 





Nearly two thirds of the Negro youth studied by Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver for the United States Office of Education had had no voca- 
tional training, according to Pamphlet No. 87 of the Office. 











Business Training for All 
M. P. MOFFATT 
Teaneck High School, Teaneck, N. J. 
and 


JOHN R. CRAF 
High School, Clementon, N. J. 
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CHOOL ADMINISTRATORS and supervisors should give 
S much thought to the possibilities of a non-vocational course in 
business principles and practices designed primarily for students in 
other than the commercial department. 

The aims of the course will, of course, be definitely non-voca- 
tional and much emphasis will be placed on personal, practical use- 
fulness. When establishing this course, a study should be made of 
the community itself as well as the individual needs of the students 
who in time will become members of the commercial, industrial, 
and professional world. The component parts of the unit should be 
made as realistic as possible and the teacher should use the many 
materials which are available in conducting the study. 

In view of the fact that a number of students go on to college 
and another considerable group terminate their formal education 
at the conclusion of their senior year without having had the benefit 
of a business or commercial course, it is essential that they be 
equipped with a basic knowledge of business fundamentals. Those 
students who are planning to go on to college will encounter such 
problems as budgeting and use of banking facilities, and those who 
terminate their formal education will find a knowledge of business 
principles decidedly helpful and a worth-while asset regardless of 
the field of employment which they enter. 

When selecting the topics to be used for the basis of the course 
the teacher must be careful to incorporate those units which are of 
practical use in our modern society. As a means of providing the 
greatest number of students with first-hand knowledge of business 
the course may be subdivided into the following units: 

1. Use of bank facilities and services 

2. Budgeting 
3. Insurance 
4. Income tax procedure 
5- Business letter writing 
6. Common business documents 
7. Occupational information 
8. Reading and interpretation of business and financial news 
g. Use of transportation and communication facilities 


Use oF BANK FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


Banks perform a variety of necessary services for society, and our 
schools should therefore enlighten students concerning the services 
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which are available. This can most readily be accomplished through 
an analysis of the functions which the bank carries out for its cus- 
tomers. A thorough, practical knowledge can be imparted through 
the use of materials which banks will furnish in cooperation with 
the schools. —The common services performed by banks that are 
most often used by the average citizen are the deposit service, the 
loan granting service, and the supplying of credit and investment 
information. The materials which can be used in developing this 
unit in a realistic fashion are the check book, the savings pass book, 
the note, and credit reports. 

BUDGETING 

Budgeting is planning of one’s income so that provisions will be 
made for ordinary living expenses, education, recreation, sickness, 
insurance, and savings. The budget is a planned procedure in 
which prospective expenditures are allotted in view of anticipated 
income so that a proper standard of living may be maintained and 
provisions made for miscellaneous expenditures. An elementary 
knowledge of business principles is essential for proper planning 
and the budgeting of one’s income provides in reality a stable living. 


INSURANCE 

During the past fifty years insurance has become a major pillar 
in our everyday life and has expanded to meet the needs of both 
the individual and business as the occasion arose. This has resulted 
in numerous forms of insurance which the student should be ad- 
vised about if he is to handle his individual needs properly. Among 
the various types of insurance are life insurance, endowment, term, 
automobile, fire, theft, casualty and marine, health, and unemploy- 
ment. Obviously, the treatment of the various forms of insurance 
must be limited, but students can be enlightened as to the basic 
principles of each. 


INCOME TAX PROCEDURE 

As most of our secondary-school students eventually become 
wage earners a basic understanding of the federal individual income 
tax procedure should be inculcated. Usually federal authorities are 
very willing to cooperate with school authorities and will furnish 
upon request tax blanks which may be used as a basis for this unit. 
It would be advisable for the teacher to work out in conjunction 
with the class a problem which will give the student experience in 
filling out and filing the blanks. 


Business LETTER WRITING 
The essential prerequisites of proper business letter writing 
should be outlined to students and some drill should be provided 


in writing various forms of business letters. The importance of this 
unit cannot be underestimated, for regardless of the career the stu- 
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dent enters he will find the ability to write a correct business letter 
an invaluable asset. Emphasis might well be placed upon the writ- 
ing of letters of application. 


CoMMON BusINEss DOCUMENTS 


A study should be made of common business documents en- 
countered in everyday life. It might be well in this unit of study to 
review the check and the note previously studied in the banking 
unit because of the important part these instruments play in the 
commercial life of the community. Some time might be allotted to 
the study of the trade acceptance, deeds, mortgages, and contracts. 


READING AND INTERPRETATION OF FINANCIAL NEWS 


The ability to read and interpret financial and business news 
may after graduation have a dollar-and-cents value to the person 
who is in need of it. For this reason students should be encouraged 
to bring into class the financial sections of the daily newspapers and 
financial reports issued by corporations, so that they may be studied 
and discussed under the guidance of an experienced person. Discus- 
sion might be developed about the types of investments such as 
stocks and bonds, real estate, and mortgages. The advantages and 
disadvantages of each type might be studied, and, if time permits, 
such topics as short selling, buying on margin and hedging might 
be discussed. 


UsE oF TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 
The ability to use transportation and communication facilities is 
of essential and vital importance. Students should, therefore, be 
educated to use time tables, maps, bus schedules, telephone and tel- 
egraph facilities, and also be given some knowledge concerning 
standard time and the different time zones. It might be advanta- 
geous in this connection to obtain time tables and bus schedules 
from railroad and bus companies, and assign each student one or 
more actual problems in transportation, so that he will become 
thoroughly familiar with their use. Communication companies will 
usually cooperate with the schools by furnishing telegraph blanks 
for the remittance of ordinary and special messages, and the remit- 
tance of money. Postal authorities in all probability will cooperate 
in sending money order blanks and charts and schedules providing 
information about zoning, parcel post rates, postal rates, and the 

size and weight of packages which will be accepted for transit. 


CONCLUSION 


This course should not be conducted in a rigid and inflexible 
manner. The general outline should, of course, be followed, but 
the students should be given ample opportunity to ask questions 
concerning related matters. The teacher should discuss the ques- 
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tions raised and if possible give concrete illustrations to help clear 
up any confusion there may be in the student’s mind. 

A course such as is outlined here is a worthy one, for it gives 
those students who are not in the commercial curriculum a survey 
of practical business principles and procedures, and thereby helps 
to prepare them to meet actual everyday needs of the kind they will 
certainly encounter in life. 


Clubs in the Small High School 


EDGAR G. JOHNSTON 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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OST DISCUSSION of the small high school in the past has 
M dwelt upon its handicaps. Unquestionably these are real. 
The small school has ordinarily been inadequately financed and 
poorly equipped, its staff has been relatively inexperienced and of 
brief tenure, its curriculum has been restricted and the small num- 
bers enrolled make variation in offering unduly expensive. There 
are, however, distinct advantages which characterize the small 
school. Recently various writers have taken occasion to point out 
these advantages and to suggest how they may be most effectively 
capitalized. It is significant that the most recent yearbook of the 
National Association of School Administrators bears the title Schools 
in Smaller Communities, and that the writers of this yearbook have 
devoted their attention to the assets of the small school rather than 
to its liabilities. 

The teacher in the small high school has an opportunity to know 
his pupils as individuals to a degree quite difficult for the teacher 
in an urban school. The neighborly quality characteristic of the 
earlier American environment still obtains in the small town, and 
citizens feel a proprietary interest in their schools. Resources for 
entertainment are limited and school activities and functions play 
an important role in village social and recreational life. The teacher 
with vision may find enduring satisfaction in the personal relation- 
ships with pupils which are possible to him in the small school, and 
in the important role the school may play in the life of the com- 
munity. 

We are so prone to think of the city school as superior in oppor- 
tunity that we fail to consider the extent to which large classes and 
change of teacher from semester to semester inhibit the development 
of vital contacts between teachers and pupils and teachers and 
parents. The modern large high school has more kinship with the 
automobile assembly line than with the familiar description of the 
understanding teacher on one end of a log and the pupil on the 
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other. All too frequently the teacher has from one hundred fifty to 
two hundred pupils passing through his classroom every day and 
confronts a new group each semester. There is little opportunity 
to know pupils as individuals and it is the rare teacher with unusual 
energy and vision who visits many pupils in their homes or forms 
understanding acquaintanceship with their parents. The extra- 
curricular program may be quite extensive but is likely to serve 
only a fraction of the student body and to give prominence and 
leadership to a small number of the more capable and aggressive 
pupils. 
PRESENT VIEW OF THE CURRICULUM 

The curriculum is no longer to be thought of as a list of text- 
books or a collection of courses of study. The newer concept which 
holds the curriculum “to be composed of all the experiences chil- 
dren have under the guidance of teachers” presents to the small 
school an opportunity to minimize its handicaps and capitalize its 
advantages. For the school that is alive to its possibilities, oppor- 
tunities are readily available for first-hand experience with the in- 
dustrial activities of the community, its civil organizations, its local 
history, and its current problems. In a very real sense the commu- 
nity itself should serve as a laboratory for the school. To be sure, this 
demands some reorientation of teachers, some rethinking of ob- 
jectives, and some modification of the system of rigid subject matter 
compartments which too frequently characterizes the secondary 
school program. Most schools will need to pass through a period of 
transition before they arrive at a situation where each pupil may 
travel at his own pace toward a goal appropriate for him through 
experiences which he finds vital and worth while. In the meantime 
the so-called “extracurricular” program presents unique opportuni- 
ties for discovering the abilities and interests of individual pupils 
and providing experiences directly satisfying to them. The extra- 
curricular field is especially opportune for the small school which 
cannot offer a wide variety of courses, but may supplement the 
meagerness of its curricular offerings through the activities of clubs 
appealing to a wide range of interests and with many vital contacts 
with life outside the school. 


EXAMPLES OF CLUB ACTIVITY 

The following suggestions for club activity are based on observa- 
tion of work in small schools in several states. In some cases activities 
of clubs were quite distinct from class work and in striking contrast 
to it. In other cases the two merged so imperceptibly that it was 
difficult to say where class work stopped and club activities began. 
In any case, it seems clear that the kinds of activity called for in 
these club programs represent desirable learning experience appro- 
priate for carrying out the purposes of the modern secondary school. 
They are part of the curriculum in the fullest sense of the word. 
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A chapter of the Future Farmers of America sponsors a Com- 
munity Fair, designed to enrich rural life and to bring school and 
community closer together. The fair includes recreation and enter- 
tainment, as well as educational features, and solicits entries from 
businessmen, farmers, and homemakers from the surrounding area, 
as well as from pupils in the school. Prizes are awarded for the best 
exhibits of grain and fruit and vegetables. Products of the farm 
shop and the home craftsmen are exhibited. For the homemakers 
there are entries of jams and jellies, baked goods, and clothing. 
Hooked rugs and embroidered work focus attention on skills which 
may make the home more attractive, and prizes offered for the best 
menu for a week encourage greater variety in rural diet. An inter- 
esting feature is a series of father-and-son and mother-and-daughter 
exhibits. Projects by various school organizations include a model 
septic tank and sewage disposal system with specifications for its 
inexpensive construction. Members of the club explained the ex- 
hibit to visitors and pointed out the availability and advantages of 
such a system for the farm home. Entertainment was afforded by a 
band concert, a series of one-act plays, a corn husking contest, and 
an old-fashioned spelling fee. 

In another school a Future Farmers club staged a father-and-son 
night with the assistance of the Future Homemakers who provided 
the dinner. The evening program included discussion by the boys 
of various samples of corn and potatoes, attention being drawn to 
the results of various diseases and nutritional deficiencies, as well as 
to the superior yields of selected varieties. Particularly interesting 
was a series of charts showing the average yield of the various crops 
in the county in which this school was located and in adjoining 
counties. Reasons were pointed out for the lower average in most 
crops, and suggestions were given for improvement. 


ORGANIZING A CLUB AROUND CONSERVATION 

In one school a biology club has organized its activities around 
the theme of conservation. In an area where wild life is of economic 
as well as recreational importance, it is natural that a good part of 
its interest has been directed toward cooperation with the State De- 
partment of Conservation in study of the prevalence and the preser- 
vation of game. Another of the club’s activities has involved con- 
struction of birdhouses and feeding shelters and maintenance of a 
bird banding station in cooperation with the United States Biolog- 
ical Survey. Club members with photographic inclinations vie with 
each other in securing pictures of wild life, the best of which are 
displayed in an annual exhibit. In another school a Sportsmen’s 
Club studies the habits and characteristics of local game, provides 
week-end outings for its members, and has developed on the part of 
some of them a high degree of expertness in “fly tying”—construc- 
tion of artificial flies which to the eye of the visitor were indistin- 
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guishable from those purchased at fancy prices in the sportsgoods 
stores. 

In a school which has been unable to provide courses in home 
economics, the interest of an enthusiastic teacher has developed an 
active Homemakers Club. One project of the group has been that 
of making the teacher’s classroom an attractive and home-like place. 
At a minimum of expense curtains have been provided for the win- 
dows, an attractive color scheme carried out in the painting of 
tables and chairs (the janitor became so interested that he con- 
tributed a new coat of paint for the walls) , and a center of interest 
developed in one corner of the room where members of the club 
take turns in providing fresh flowers, displays of autumn leaves, or 
other decorative features. ‘The teacher reports that activities of the 
club have in many instances carried over into homes of the girls 
and have brought touches of color into drab kitchens and living 
rooms. From an interest in home decoration, the club branched out 
into a study of personal appearance. Club members collected 
posters and clippings illustrating the effect of different types of hair 
arrangement, cut of clothes, and color combinations. The teacher 
reports that a file of clippings and pamphlets and a table where she 
keeps copies of recent periodicals in the homemaking field are 
almost constantly in use. 

In several schools where regularly equipped shops are not avail- 
able, craft and hobby clubs working with limited equipment— 
largely brought by the pupils from their homes—furnish oppor- 
tunity for constructive activities of various kinds. Certainly the 
ability to make something useful or attractive and the fostering of 
hobbies which may provide constructive outlets for leisure time 
and energy are outcomes worth striving for in any school. 


“Know YouR COMMUNITY” 

A Civics Club in one small school set for its slogan “Know Youn 
Community.” Its activities involved visits to the courthouse and 
the town hall, a study of local industries, and of recreational 
sources of the community, interviews with old settlers, and search 
of original sources of local history, preparation by members of the 
club of an annual scrapbook with stories and pictures of incidents 
in the history of the town, and an assembly program dramatizing 
various features in the development of the community. Needless 
to say, the activities of this club aroused great interest in the com- 
munity at large, as well as on the part of other pupils in the school. 

The list of clubs which the small school might foster to advan- 
tage could be extended indefinitely. The illustrations given should 
suffice to show the possibilities inherent in a well-planned club 
program for enriching a limited curriculum, for developing first- 
hand knowledge of the community and its problems, and for de- 
veloping resourcefulness and responsibility on the part of pupils. 
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Not least important is the friendly relationship developed between 
teacher and pupils engaged in pursuit of a common interest. Fre- 
quently the pupil who has seemed apathetic and indifferent in the 
classroom reveals unsuspected abilities and enthusiasms when his 
interest has been aroused in the club program. Obviously there is 
a close relationship between some of the activities reported here 
as extracurricular and those which find a place in the curriculums 
of other schools. Undoubtedly some of these clubs may grow into 
courses, and in other cases courses now existent may be so modified 
and enriched as to include such activities as these. That should 
certainly be no occasion for concern. The boundary line between 
curricular and extracurricular is at best a hazy one and no one 
interested in functional education should be sorry to see it disappear. 


Current Practices in High Schools 


KR 


A High-School Home-Room Teacher's 
Plan for Parents’ Cooperation 
MRS. MARY SUE FONVILLE 
Needham Broughton High School, Raleigh, North Carolina 

OR THE past five years a Broughton High School home-room 

teacher has arranged a meeting of the parents and teachers of 
the children in her room shortly after the first report cards are issued 
in the fall. This meeting has proved to be an effective step in in- 
forming parents about the school program and school progress of 
their children, and a convenient way of helping parents and teach- 
ers get acquainted with each other rather early in the year. In 
addition, it has had considerable educative value as a_pupil- 
teacher-parent cooperative activity. The meeting has often taken 
place during American education week. It is held in the home 
room after school and is planned jointly by the grade mothers of 
the room, the pupils, and the teacher. There follows a description 
of the meeting held in November of this past year: 

Soon after the grade mothers for her group were selected, the 
teacher suggested to them the value of such a meeting, and was 
assured of their approval and cooperation. Later she took up the 
matter with the pupils, and asked them if they wished to have a 
part. They voted enthusiastically that they did, and set about to 
help plan for it. 

For several days there was discussion as to what their parents 
would like to know about the school and their progress in it. It 
was decided that the meeting should have two parts—the first to be 
given over to a period by period account of their classes and 
activities, and the second devoted to a social hour during which 
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tea, cookies, and nuts prepared by the girls in their home eco- 
nomics class would be served. 

It was planned that the president of the home-room citizenship 
club would preside over the meeting and explain the club organiza- 
tion and the beginning of the school day, and that the other club 
officers and the committee chairmen would explain their particular 
jobs. Other persons were selected by the teacher and the president 
to explain the work being done in each class, club, or special 
activity. Before or after telling about each class, the pupil report- 
ing introduced to the parents the teacher of that class and asked 
her to rise. Twelve or more of the members of the class thus par- 
ticipated in the program. Fifteen or more of the others con- 
tributed to the success of the meeting by helping arrange the room, 
prepare or serve the refreshments, or welcome the parents at the 
door. Altogether at least 75 per cent of the group were present and 
helped. No one was required to attend, but all were invited to 
do so and made to feel they were wanted. 

After the pupils had told in their own way what their work 
was like, the teacher reported about the attendance record of the 
group, explained the grading system, gave a summary of grades 
made by the group the first six weeks, and made a few remarks 
about the progress being made by pupils. The principal of the 
school, the superintendent, the supervisor, and parent-teacher asso- 
ciation president, all of whom were invited guests, were then 
presented and invited to speak briefly. During the informal social 
hour the parents had an opportunity to get acquainted with one 
another, and to meet and talk with the teachers. 

On the Friday before the meeting, the teacher sent to the 
parent a letter explaining the purpose of the meeting and urgently 
inviting them to attend. A day or two later the grade mothers 
seconded the invitation by telephone or by card, and most of the 
pupils added their words of invitation. The teachers and special 
guests were invited personally by the teacher. The expenses of the 
refreshments were shared equally by the three grade mothers and 
the teacher. 


Individualized Foreign Language Lessons 


DR. JOHANNA OGDEN 
Bureau of Child Study, Chicago 


NDIVIDUALIZED lessons in Latin have been used in Chicago 
I for the past two years; in French and German for the past year. 

The first-year Latin lessons (267) cover five divisions—syntax, 
comprehension, word study, Roman Life, and vocabulary. These 
lessons have been used in two ways. In the first-year classes they 
furnish drill and check on the current work one or two days each 
week along with the oral work of the other days. In the second- 
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year classes they are used for rapid review of fundamentals and for 
drill on specific problems of individual students. Powers’ Stand- 
ardized Diagnostic Test, Form I is given to determine the specific 
needs of students. The progress made by the students is shown by 
Powers’ Test, Form II. These test results have been graphed and 
show the method to be effective. Individualized lessons in ad- 
vanced syntax are used later in the second and third years for drill 
in connection with the Latin reading. 


One hundred individualized lessons in first-year French are 
designed to give drill in vocabulary and important syntax. These 
are planned to fix in the minds of students an active vocabulary 
of 1,000 French words and the basic syntax of the first-year work. 

In German, 115 lessons in syntax and comprehension with fif- 
teen lessons in German Life are used in the second-year classes. 

Teachers use the lessons in a laboratory period in language one 
or two days each week and give the students all the tools (texts and 
lexicons) which they need for working out the lessons. All lessons 
have keys, so that they are quickly checked. The lessons are re- 
turned to students for correction and are not accepted until errors 
are corrected. Mastery of the lessons is the goal toward which the 
students work. 


Individual students complete the lessons as rapidly as they are 
able, each working according to his own ability. Review lessons 
which are given after every five or seven lessons are regarded as 
tests. The students use no texts with these. 

The use of the individualized lessons is effective in enriching 
the curriculum by the presentation of more material, in actually 
meeting individual difficulties of students, and in giving assurance 
of carefully checked work. 


Bicycles and a Safety Education Program 


GORDAN A. HOLMES 
Teacher of Social Living, Baker Junior High School, Denver, Colorado 


P AWO OR THREE years ago someone started something in 

our school council. A newspaper account of a bicycle fatality 
brought a demand for a bicycle safety campaign. The excitement 
ran high. The teacher-pupil planning became largely pupil plan- 
ning. While the sponsor does not approve of campaigns, weeks, 
etc., as a general rule, the pupils had their way. A campaign was 
started. 

The objective of the pupils was usually accident prevention. 
The objectives of the sponsors were mainly (1) to show the neces- 
sity of certain types of social control, (2) to develop a desire for 
that social control, and (3) to develop a more friendly attitude 
toward officials trying to effect that social control. 
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Our school has both an indoor and outdoor traffic squad but 
neither has any connection with the safety council. Fortunately 
this forced the council to depend on education rather than enforce- 
ment. During our two years’ work on bicycles, no effort has been 
made by anyone to force any pupil to do anything. The council 
must develop the proper attitude. 

We have used two excellent films on bicycle safety—“Bicycling 
With Safety,” developed by the Cycle Trades of America, and “On 
Two Wheels,” a product of Chevrolet Motor Company. There 
was no lecture accompanying either, so classroom discussion was 
stimulated. Council members asked their classmates what they 
should report. 

The officers speaking at assemblies at different times were the 
Chief Technician of the Highway Patrol, the Director of Traffic, 
and the Director of the Accident Prevention Bureau. Each spoke 
for a few minutes and then submitted to questions from the floor 
for over thirty minutes. At our most recent assemblies 273 written 
questions were passed to the platform to be answered. When 
Captain Pitt, the Director of Traffic, first came to our school, the 
pupils avoided him with awe. On his last visit they blocked the 
halls coming and going to assembly, trying to ask questions. Most 
of the questions were good. 

Our bicycle inspection is made by student inspectors. The fac- 
ulty sponsor and a representative of the Accident Prevention 
Bureau are usually present, but take only a minor part in the 
activities. When the first squad was being organized, one of the 
members asked, “How can you tell a guy his bike is no good 
without him getting sore?” It was decided to explain everything 
in terms of safety and not mention the law. Each was to be given 
a copy of the inspection report, but no one was to be told he must 
fix up his bicycle. The police agreed to this whole-heartedly, even 
to license plates. Shop facilities are provided to encourage repairs, 
and the council members inquire a few weeks later in a friendly 
way. 

A true-false test was given on bicycle safety to every member of 
the school each semester. The statements were chosen to stimulate 
discussion of the general problem. 

As far as pupils are concerned, the high point of the bicycle 
activities is the safety riding contest. It is held during school hours 
each semester. Contestants start around the course of about twelve 
blocks at intervals of about one-half minute. Each of thirty stu- 
dent judges along the route marks yes or no on his one question. 
To stimulate discussion these points are not made known to the 
contestants, but are covered by the statements of the true-false 
test and also by suggestions listed in the student council bulletin. 
Posters and council reports also contribute. 

No prizes are offered except the opportunity of being inter- 
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viewed on the radio by the Director of Traffic. To us this is an 
educational opportunity, not a reward. The same is true of the 
students invited to the annual Policemen’s Ball, and the commit- 
tees visiting traffic court, accident prevention bureau, and other 
such agencies. 

Police spot maps show a decreasing number of accidents in our 
district. But far more encouraging to us is the decrease in the 
cases of juvenile delinquency. How much of this is due to this 
phase of our program we do not know. We believe that it is one 
of the factors developing a more wholesome attitude toward social 
control, and the rights of fellow citizens. Safety is an opportunity 
—not a responsibility. 


Unpublished Research in Secondary 
Education 


ABSTRACTED BY W. J. McKEE 


Professor of Education in Extension, The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


K* 


N THESE days much thought and attention are being given to 
I the important matter of student behavior. Reflective, socialized 
behavior is important, not only for the all-round development of 
individuals but for helping to close the existing gap between our 
extensive material and secular civilization and that of our moral 
and spiritual achievements. This month abstracts of studies are 
presented which deal with student behavior (a) in particular areas 
of school activities and responsibilities, (b) in respect to the aims 
and principles of progressive education and (c) in relation to the 
influence of certain popular science misconceptions. 


I. SruDENT ADJUSTMENTS TO CERTAIN AREAS OF SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP! 


Problems: The purpose of the study is (1) to determine the ex- 
tent to which pupils in the seventh and eighth grades of the Richard 
Montgomery High School at Rockville, Maryland, are adjusting to 
demands of citizenship in school life as measured by an arbitrary 
citizenship scale, and (2) to determine the relationship of adjust- 
ment as measured by the citizenship scale to sex, age, intelligence 
quotient, and economic status of the family of the pupils. 

Procedure: An arbitrary scale of citizenship consisting of 27 
items was devised in check-list form. The items are classified into 
five recognized areas: (1) the educational area, which deals largely 
with the pupils’ development of individual talents, fundamental 
skills, and interests; (2) the vocational area, which relates to the 

1 Holmead, Frances Strickland. ‘‘A Study of the Status of Seventh and Eighth Grade 


Pupils in Five Areas of Citizenship.’ Unpublished M. A. Thesis, University of Maryland, 
1939. (Under the direction of Professor J. Orin Powers.) 
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pupils’ progress toward earning a living; (3) the avocational area, 
which concerns the pursuit of worth-while leisure-time activities; 
(4) the civic area, which refers to the acceptance of privileges and 
social responsibilities in the school community; and (5) the health 
area, which stresses physical fitness and healthful living. Pupils are 
rated A, B, C in each of the 27 items as determined from objective 
data and criteria agreed upon by a committee consisting of eight 
teachers and three parents. Sources of the data are: (1) the McCall 
and Herring’s Educational Background Questionnaire, (2) cumula- 
tive school records, (3) pupil record cards, (4) teachers’ judgments 
as recorded in the school records, (5) special questionnaires, and 
(6) interviews. Two hundred thirty-four pupils were rated. The 
percentage of the whole number rated A, B, and C in each item is 
reported. Groups by sex, age, intelligence quotient, and economic 
status of the family are compared with reference to progress in each 
of the five areas of the scale. 


Findings: 1. The pupils as a group were found to be making the most satis- 
factory adjustments in the avocational and health areas of school citizenship. 

2. The pupils were making the least satisfactory adjustments in the voca- 
tional area. 

3. Sex is a factor of minor importance in explaining pupil status with ref- 
erence to citizenship in this school, being insignificantly related to the ratings in 
each of the five areas. 

4. The intelligence quotient is a factor of significant importance in determin- 
ing school citizenship status but especially in the educational area. There is a 
direct relationship between high I. Q. and high ratings in each of the five areas. 

5. The economic status of the family has an equal or more significant rela- 
tionship to ratings in each of the five areas than has the intelligence quotient. 
According to each criterion, children from the better rated homes are making 
the most satisfactory ratings in school citizenship. 

6. Over-age pupils are uniformly making progressively unsatisfactory adjust- 
ments to school citizenship. The indication of the findings is that the school is 
failing completely to meet the needs of its less capable pupils through a policy 
of retardation. 

The study illustrates a technique for analyzing pupil needs that is definitive 
and diagnostic. Use of the technique identifies specific reasons for failure of 
individual pupils to make satisfactory adjustments and indicates areas cf weak- 
ness in the educational and civic program of the school. 


II. RELATION OF DISCIPLINARY PRACTICES TO PRINCIPLES OF 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION2 


Problem: A study of the extent to which an unselected group of 
school teachers and principals in North Carolina subscribe to and 
apply certain aims and principles of progressive education to their 
disciplinary problems and practices. 

Procedure: The procedure used was to locate leaders in the fields 
of progressive education and of discipline, on the basis of defined 
criteria. The ideas put forward by these people were formulated 

2 Rabe, Anne Davis. “A Study of the Application of Certain Principles of Progressive 


Education to Disciplinary Problems and Practices.” Unpublished M. A. Thesis, University 
of North Carolina, 1940. (Under the direction of Professor W. J. McKee.) 
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into composite statements of the aims of progressive education and 
of discipline and into statements of seven comparable principles in 
each of these fields. 

Ideas on the aims and principles of progressive education and of 
discipline were secured from an unselected group of 52 teachers and 
principals, through the use of interview sheets and questionnaires. 
The dissciplinary practices advocated by the group for behavior 
offenses were secured through their reactions to case studies, ques- 
tionnaires and inquiry charts. 

The ideas of the experimental group on both progressive educa- 
tion and discipline were checked against the ideas of the national 
leaders in these fields, both by checking their separate individual 
statements against the composite ones by the leaders and also by 
having their statements evaluated by seven judges, using criteria 
formulated on the various levels of progressiveness indicated by the 
leaders. 

The consistency of the ideas of the experimental group on dis- 
cipline and progressive education when they were classified under 
“aims” and seven comparable principles, was studied and evaluated. 
The consistency of the leaders on exactly these same matters was 
also investigated. 

Four different evaluations of the treatments proposed by the 
experimental group for 250 disciplinary difficulties were made by 
seven judges on the basis of the chosen criteria to determine the 
level of progressiveness of these treatments. The degree of con- 
sistency between the principles of progressive education and of 
discipline expressed by the experimental group and the disciplinary 
practices advocated by them was studied on the basis of their 
relative standing on the five chosen criteria. 

Findings: 1. There is a significant amount of agreement on certain aspects 
of progressive education between members of the experimental group and na- 
tional leaders in this phase of education. The opposition items seem to be less 
than 25% of the total number of ideas. 

2. While the agreements on certain aspects of discipline between the exper- 
imental group and the leaders are significant, the relationships among some of 
the eight detailed categories are not as certain and consistent as they are in the 
case of progressive education. 

3. Evaluations of the practices of discipline advocated by the experimental 
group seem to place their average at a socialization (group pressure) level. This 
is a somewhat lower designation than the average level of their expressed prin- 
ciples and aims of progressive education and of discipline. This seems to indi- 
cate that the advocated practices of discipline are not fully consistent with the 
expressed aims and principles of both discipline and progressive education. 

4. There is significant agreement between the ideas of the experimental 
group on progressive education and on discipline. The summarized average 
shows 27% of expressed and 62% of implied agreements and 11% of oppositions. 

5. The degree of consistency between the aims and principles of discipline 
and those of progressive education advocated by national leaders seems to indi- 
cate that their principles of progressive education give pupils more opportunities 
for participation, self-direction and self-appraisal than is the case of their advo- 
cated principles of school discipline. 
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Il]. Errecr oF CERTAIN POPULAR SCIENCE MISCONCEPTIONS 
ON BEHAVIOR’ 


Problem: An evaluation of certain science misconceptions ac- 
cording to their relative potentialities for affecting the behavior of 
individuals subservient to them. 

It is assumed that the relative importance of a misconception as 
a goal for instruction in science classes is proportional to the prob- 
able influence it will have on the behavior of the believer. A mis- 
conception is defined as any unfounded belief that does not embody 
the elements of good luck, faith, fear, or supernatural inter- 
vention. This definition is used to distinguish between a supersti- 
tion and a misconception. In this study, no attempt is made to 
consider superstitions or unfounded beliefs, their causes or methods 
of correction. 

Procedure: The misconceptions used in this study were collected 
over a period of three years from high-school science classes, science 
texts, previous studies, popular scientific books, periodicals, news- 
papers, and the radio. They were verified as misconceptions by 
reference to authoritative sources. 

These 292 misconceptions were sent to experienced science 
teachers who satisfied certain criteria. They were asked to check 
each item in the list as (1) very important, (2) fairly important, 
(3) slightly important, (4) relatively unimportant, or (5) not impor- 
tant. Usable returns were received from fifty-three evaluators. The 
misconceptions were then arranged in order of their decreasing im- 
portance as indicated by the composite evaluation of the judges. 

Findings: Within the limits set by the techniques employed, the findings in 
this study seem to warrant the following conclusions: 

1. A careful evaluation of certain popular science misconceptions by a group 
of fifty-three selected judges indicated that certain health misconceptions have 
greater potentialities for affecting the behavior of the believers than the othe: 
misconceptions submitted for evaluation. 

2. Among the misconceptions that were less important as influencers of 
behavior, in the combined opinions of the judges, were certain misconceptions 
of purely academic interest, bordering on superstitions, and concerned with 
natural history. 


Alpena, Michigan, High School has been giving since 1937 a 
course in mental hygiene (called “Human Relations”). Recently 
graduates of the school were asked to give their opinions of the 
course. A large proportion of the alumni expressed themselves as 
distinctly favorable, and the principal of the school, John B. Geisel, 
recently stated in an article in Mental Hygiene (July 1940) that from 
the evidence he believed that “adjustment education is not just 
another fad, but has its excuse for being in a real need.” 


8 Hancock, Cyril H., “An Evaluation of Certain Popular Science Misconceptions.” Un- 
published Master of Arts Thesis, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 
1938. 











Providing Wholesome Exercise at Little Expense 
W. C. STEPHENSON 
Principal, Saw Mills Elementary School, Granite Falls, North Carolina 


be) 


UCH IS being said these days about health education in 
ioe schools. Many teachers say that the state does not 
furnish enough money to carry out such a program, and therefore 
they are doing little or nothing about the health program as such. 
It is true that the state does not appropriate funds to be used in 
each individual school for such a program, but this is no reason 
why teachers may not handle well this program of health educa- 
tion in their schools. With just a little time and effort and very 
little expense, many devices for wholesome exercise may be pro- 
vided for the pupils. 

One very interesting game that may be had at little expense is 
paddle tennis. This game may be provided for a group of four 
pupils at capital outlay of about fifty cents or twelve and one half 
cents per child. The equipment for this game consists of paddles 
at three cents each, balls at five cents and a wire net at about 
thirty cents. The balls may be of sponge rubber type from the 
dime store; the paddles may be made from three-ply, five-sixteenths 
inch veneering. The handle of the paddle should be about nine 
inches long with oval part of the paddle measuring nine inches 
long and seven inches wide. An all-weather net may be had from 
eighteen feet of two-four poultry wire netting. The rules for this 
game are the same as for regular lawn tennis, except a court of 
one fourth the regular size and a net of only two feet in height is 
needed. 





Even today, courses in world history in the so-called secondary 
schools are still badly neglected. Few teachers realize that the aim 
of history lessons should not consist in the memorizing and rattling 
forth of historical facts and data; that it does not matter whether 
a boy knows when this or that battle was fought, when a certain 
military leader was born, or when some monarch (in most cases a 
very mediocre one) was crowned with the crown of his ances- 
tors. 

To learn history means to search for and to find the forces 
which cause those effects which we later face as historical events.— 
ApoLF Hitter in “Mein Kampf.” 





The September issue of Air Youth Horizons, published by Air 
Youth of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, has an illus- 
trated article entitled “Can You Spot These Planes?,” in which the 
identifying features of American planes are described. There is also 
a report of the August conference of educators on the place of youth 
in the nation’s aviation program. 





Reviews of Recent Books 
mK 


Living Your Life; Group Guidance in Study, School, Life, and Social Living. 
CLaupe C, Crawrorp, E. G. Cootrey, and C. C. TRILLINGHAM. Boston: Heath, 
1940. 450 pp. $1.56. 

It is the aim of the authors of this volume to present a comprehensive text 
for an orientation course for high-school freshmen. They realize the necessity 
of the school’s meeting the social and personal problems of the pupils and in 
this guide they have attempted to teach effective living in relation to self, 
home, school, community, and nation. It might be termed a laboratory manual 
in human engineering. 

The style is snappy, journalistic, and easily within the grasp of even the 
slower readers in first-year high school. The problems dealt with are those 
that are common to most youngsters—study habits, personality, etiquette, con- 
duct, money, citizenship, health, safety, and leisure. in each problem the ap- 
proach is as personal and practical as a single comprehensive text permits. 
Each pupil is led to locate his problems, think about them carefully, and seek 
the answers in the world about him. 

Many recent books have appeared in the field of group guidance. Some of 
them are extremely useful in certain areas of interest; others are less practical 
in most situations; still others are far from resting on a solid foundation. This 
volume is one of the most adaptable to individual problems and situations in 
various types of schools throughout the country. Instead of attempting the 
impossible feat of teaching social living and personality improvement from 
printed pages, the authors have devoted much of their space to suggestions and 
questions leading to the best of all study materials—those found in home, 
school, and community life. This book is neither a lazy teacher’s substitute for 
initiative and effort nor a panacea for all problems of a group guidance pro- 
gram. However, if it is used as it is intended, it can be an effective means of 
vitalizing the orientation or homeroom period. 

ELoIsE WARD. 


Education and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy. Educational Pol- 
icies Commission of the N. E. A., Washington, D. C., 1940 Pp. 227. 50c. 
The thesis presented in this, the fourth and perhaps the most attractive of 

the books in the “Education in American Democracy” series, is that a well- 
planned program of education for American youth is an essential factor in the 
achievement of economic prosperity and the attainment of higher standards of 
living. In fact, one of the lessons of American history thus far is that improve- 
ment in the quality and quantity of educational opportunities has made for 
increased prosperity. 

Specifically, the Commission proposes (1) that the American school system 
be expanded in order to provide every child with at least 10 years of attend- 
ance in school, and at the same time increase the average period spent in school 
to fourteen years; (2) that planned vocational education be developed, along 
with the general education, in order to increase actual preparation for jobs; 
(3) that such education as is proposed be made “effectively free” in that all 
youth may be enabled to attend school for as long a period as their talents and 
needs will permit. 

In view of the careful preparation, expert advice, and authoritative nature 
of the facts brought out in this volume, to say nothing of the pleasing style 
and high standards of scholarship represented, this book is essential reading 
for school administrators, interested laymen, and school committee members 
throughout the nation. 

LAURENCE W. Ross. 
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The Place of Mathematics in Secondary Education, The Final Report of the 
Joint Commission of the Mathematical Association of America and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. xvi + 253. Price 
$1.25. 

The National Committee on Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education issued its famous report in 1923. That report was the most far- 
reaching and progressive document in the field of mathematics teaching to 
appear in many years. It was the work of a joint committee composed of mem- 
bers appointed by the Mathematical Association of America and the National 
Council of the Teachers of Mathematics. In this book, The Place of Mathematics 
in Secondary Education, we have a second great pronouncement in this field. It 
is the result of the work of the Joint Commission, the members of which were 
appointed by the same two great mathematical organizations that appointed the 
National Committee. This commission consists of those who are eminent in the 
field of teaching mathematics at secondary school level and in preparing teachers 
for this work, those who are noted for their work in the field of college math- 
ematics, those who are best known as writers of textbooks and as research 
workers in this field and those who are supervisors and school administrators. 
Each member of the commission has had much experience in this field and his 
judgment and counsel should be very much sought by mathematics teachers and 
school administrators. This explains why the publication of this book is an 
important event in education. 

In the book are found excellent discussions of the following topics, The Role 
of Mathematics in Civilization, Looking at Modern Education and its General 
Aims, General Objectives for Secondary Education, The Place of Mathematics in 
Education, The Mathematics Curriculum (two different plans), The Problem of 
Retardation and Acceleration, Mathematics in Junior College, The Evaluation 
of the Progress of Pupils, The Education of Teachers, An Analysis of Math- 
ematical Needs, The Transfer of Training, Terms, Symbols and Abbreviations 
and Equipment of the Mathematics Classroom. 

One does not read very far in this book before he is aware that the Com- 
mission believes thoroughly in the value of mathematics as material for the 
education of the youth of today, that the values to be obtained by the pupil 
cannot be obtained incidentally and that they do not subscribe to the principle 
of “postponement” which is advocated by some educators. Speaking of the im- 
portance of mathematics, the commission states, “Such instruction should be in 
definitely organized mathematics classes, for incidental learning of mathematical 
fragments in connection with other studies cannot give either the general under- 
standing or the appreciation of the subject that is here advocated.” Again we 
read, “The doctrine of postponement, like the doctrine of incidental learning, 
however, alluring to the short-sighted person, however valid in certain subjects, 
is indefensible in the case of mathematics.” 

The book is indicative of a swing back to mathematics and that the time is 
approaching when mathematics will again occupy a more prominent place in 
the curriculum than it has in the last decade. A quotation in point follows. 
“The Commission believes that what has been said indicates that mathematics 
should have a prominent part in secondary education. There should be ample 
provision for courses beyond the ones that are required, conscientious effort 
being made to influence pupils to continue mathematical study.” 

This book is of such importance in regard to the place of mathematics in 
secondary education and the teaching of mathematics, that it should be in every 
high-school library and should be read by every high-school mathematics 
teacher, high-school principal and superintendent. 

H. F. Muncn. 
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Mathematics in General Education. The Commission on Secondary School Cur- 
riculum. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1940. Pp. xiv + 423. Price 
$2.75. 

This book is divided into four parts. Part I has for its theme, “The Teaching 
of Mathematics in Relation to General Education.” Here is set forth the educa- 
tional philosophy that guided the commission in formulating their report and 
the role the teacher of mathematics should play in attaining the general aims of 
education as conceived by the commission. Part II deals with, “Major Under- 
standings Growing Out of Mathematical Experience.” It is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the broad concepts and related abilities involved in problem solving. 
Part III treats “The Development and Nature of Mathematics.” The emphasis 
of this part is on developing in the pupil a fuller appreciation of mathematics. 
The subject of Part IV is “Understanding the Student and Evaluating His 
Growth.” This part is intended to give the mathematics teacher some rather 
clear notions about the individual differences found in the ordinary group of 
high-school pupils, some of their causes and the teacher’s responsibility to study 
the causes of these differences in order that he may better minister to the needs 
of each pupil as an individual. There is also an appendix which presents certain 
illustrative material which suggests the organization of material in unit form. 

The commission has used as a predominant guiding principle the educational 
needs of the child. They have classified these needs as: personal living, im- 
mediate personal-social relationships, social-civic relationships, and economic 
relationships. Each of these needs is discussed rather completely in order that the 
reader may get the viewpoint of the committee. 

The report is addressed to those mathematics teachers of long standing who 
are dissatisfied with what they have done in the past and who are desirous of 
making their work in the future conform to the progressive educational theory. 
It is also addressed to those administrators who wish to make changes in the 
curriculum and policies of their schools which will conform with the progressive 
education movement. It is also addressed to teachers in training, to those who 
guide them, and to all mathematics teachers in general who are interested in 
better meeting the needs of present-day boys and girls. 

In some respects the book is not true to its title in that so much of it is 
devoted to what might be called methods of teaching. This does not detract 
from the value of this material but rather surprises the reader because of the 
nonconformity to that which is expected. The book places much emphasis on 
the elements of statistics and some other types of material which are not usually 
taught in high school. The place of some of this material in the high-school 
curriculum is open to question. In fact it is a safe assertion that some of it 
would be considerably over the heads of the great rank and file of American 
high-school pupils and also beyond the ability of many high-school mathematics 
teachers to teach. Certain parts of the book leave the reader with the impression 
that the high-school pupil should carry out research work of the nature of a 
Ph.D. dissertation costing considerable money and one wonders whether in this 
respect the commission has not gone a step too far. 

On the other hand there is much valuable material in the report, in fact so 
valuable that it would be hard to conceive of a mathematics teacher who would 
not be benefited by reading it. However its readers should adopt its suggestions 
and philosophy to the needs of their particular boys and girls. 

H. F. Muncu. 
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Biology in the Making. Emtry E. Snyper. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. 1940. Pp. xii + 539. $2.80. 


A sort of ramble along the pathways of growth of biological knowledge, 
centering upon various subject areas and within each one presenting thumb- 
nail biographical sketches. Unfortunately for the clearness of developing an 
understanding of the advances made in the science, much detail irrelevant to 
the main points at issue is included. The style is that of relatively unadorned 
historical statement. 

What group of readers will have its needs met by such a book seems some- 
what uncertain. It contains much that might be of interest to biographical 
specialists but not to everyday science students. It strays so far from a straight- 
line development of the science story as at times to distract from rather than 
to concentrate attention upon it. Nor does it hold the reader’s interest upon 
following the way the mind of a scientist works. It does bring together in small 
compass facts about a large number of pioneers in various biological fields, 
from remote past to present. 

Although the writer is listed as a high-school teacher it seems probable that 
her book may find more frequent service on reference shelves of college science 
departments than in the average high school. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


4 Short History of Science. W. T. Sepcwick and H. W. Tyter. Revised by 
H. W. Tyler and R. P. Bigelow. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1939. Pp. xxi + 512. $3.75. 

William Dampier, the seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century English 
navigator and hydrographer, said that “Those who try to understand the deeper 
meaning of science itself and its connections with other subjects of human 
thought and activity must know something of the story of its development.” 
Emil du Bois-Reymond, the nineteenth-century German physiologist, said that 
“The history of science is the real history of mankind.” 

For these reasons a book such as this one is very useful for the student of 
education, and especially the student of educational history. For science is one 
of the important foundations of modern education. 

The preface says that this volume, “while in part a revision of Sedgwick 
and Tyler’s Short History of Science (Macmillan, 1917), is to a great extent 
new. Like the earlier work, it is the outgrowth of a course of lectures given 
for a number of years to undergraduates at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology.” 

The first eight of the seventeen chapters deal with the ancient period, the 
beginnings of science in the East, among the Greeks and the Romans, the work 
of the Moors in Spain, the decline of “Alexandrian Science,” and with that 
period which specialists in mediaeval history hate to hear called the “dark 
ages.” Chapter IX traces the progress of science to 1450 A.D., with the work 
of Roger Bacon, computation in the Middle Ages, the awakening of interest in 
medicine and in natural history, optics, clocks, the compass, chemical arts and 
alchemy, paper, and that emancipating art, the invention of printing. Then 
follow lively treatments of the new astronomy, the work of Copernicus, 
Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and others; of mathematics and mechanics, and natural 
and physical science in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
tendencies and advances in the nineteenth century in biology, physiology, bio- 
chemistry, geology, the Darwinian theory (which has had much influence on 
educational theory and practice), the germ theory, genetics, “vitamins and hor- 
mones.” One appendix lists some inventions of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries and the applications of science and engineering to human welfare, 
and another gives “some important names, dates, and events in the history of 
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science and civilization.” There are fourteen pages of reference books and other 
materials on the fascinating subject which is treated in a very interesting way. 
Epcar W. KNIGHT. 
The University of North Carolina. 


imerican English. Gopvparp-Camp-Lycan-SrockwELL. New York: J. B. Lippin- 

cott Company, 1939. Book I: Pp. xviii + 356, $1.04; Book II: Pp. xiv + 354, 

$1.04; Book III: Pp. xviii + 344, $1.08; Book IV: Pp. xvii + 332, $1.08. 

American English, deriving its name from the fact that it attempts to reflect 
American expression and culture, is a four-book series designed for grades nine 
to twelve inclusive. Each book is so planned that it may be used independ- 
ently of the others; however, Books I and II seem particularly adapted for 
consecutive study; and the same is true for Books III and IV. 

rhe first two volumes are rich in practical subject matter: the study of the 
dictionary, the use of the library, letter writing, the organization of one’s 
thoughts, the appreciation of poetry, capitalization, punctuation, and spelling. 
There is an abundance of material closely related to school and community 
life on which work in both oral and written composition may be based. Em- 
phasis throughout the series is placed upon the former. Grammar is not neg- 
lected, but there is little drill for each new usage introduced, and presentations 
are often delayed long after they should function in earlier assignments. 

Book III has a summary of the much-needed grammar that is frequently 
omitted from third-year texts. Unfortunately, Book IV does not have so much. 
These advanced volumes include especially well-developed treatments of the 
essay, the school paper, debating, the short story, and the letter of application. 

Numerous effective cartoons and photographs are to be found in each book. 
The type is good, and the bindings are simple and durable. American English 
should prove a valuable addition to the high schoo! texts now available. 


CELESTE PENNY. 


Suggestions for Teaching Selected Material from the Field of Genetics. ANITA 
D. Laton and others. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1939. Pp. viii + 66. Paper soc. 

This is of special interest in that it is the first of a set of Suggestions for 
Teaching to appear under the Science in Modern Living series in preparation 
by the Bureau of Educational Research in Science of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. The particular purpose of this number is “to help teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools and colleges interpret and extend the ap- 
plications of genetic principles and to help them correct the misapplications.” 
A very valuable monograph for teachers, especially in its portrayal of the re- 
lation between genetics study and vital problems personal, social, and eco- 
nomic, and in its suggestions for taking advantage of the varying interests of 
student groups at different maturity levels. Contains an annotated bibliography. 


CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


Other Publications Received 


Preparing the Research Paper, A Handbook. (Revised Edition.) R. MorreLi 
Scumitz. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1939. Pp. 89. 

Teacher's Manual to Accompany Consumer Science. ALFRED H. HAusRaTH, JR., 
and Joun H. Harms. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. 125. 
6oc. 

Parlez-vous francais? HureBener and Neuscuatz. Richmond: Johnson Publish- 
ing Company, 1938. Pp. i-xiv, 1-441, Appendix; French Pronunciation, 445- 
{71, Classroom Expressions, 472, French Verbs, 473-480, Vocabularies, 481- 
Bit. $1.72. 





